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Kl», Sara K. f cdflur "Hie Afiicikvin Wom»n l'W7 )W: 

A rc^ul >n depth 

Nun, ot IStipp l i.Wffl.io ijrai>rrbtifki. ft tv i ft . 1 184 »> 
ftii ). « «M .tm.su S ( ,,h) 4/I1/H7. 

Vnnhove, Norhtrt, amt f.ro II. Klaaswt lU'UK'ii.il 
I'ultcy: A I:ii«)|kmii .ippnmih, 2nd uiliunn 
AUrnhil: Anbury. 52'tpp /.17.1ft n VA HUH 
29/10,87. 

Walintley, Jane, and Jonathan Margulh Hut I Imre 
I'enpk: ('an we create su|icr huni.in lainjp? (Channel 
4 III mis) 

<M»1. --U'fp L3.VS (paperback). 0.130 2W4 «. 6/11/87. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

Bernard, Jeffrey; 111 ml rations hy Michael llralh 
Talking llurvet 

hm»h f.Mute. /%. £10.95. tt 047 W |*J 2. 2'4'tO'X7 
Blue, Adrinnue (Sraee Milder Pressure: The emerge me 
id su uncn in spoil 

2itilg*i\lt and Jarksnn. ll/pp . tllus. fWW. 
u jm.i «ww& i. si n/#7. 

(irrrn, Roller I Oiilf- Ail i1(iistr,i(t\l history of the gJinc 
Cnlluis. 2M Pr . Him. £l4.vf. 0 UO 218261 ft. 29/10/87. 


Jr ting, Charles; Hlu*lr Mlam hy I'atilCox I he Hume 

of C'lunuunn (Vmkery fUmk 

r I’HKiry 1 1 nt, -funs rii 144pp., illus 19.95. ft 7/26 1813 0 . 

yu/m. 

Mnrlnnd, (iulslalnr 'I hi' I'mul nf I use: A honk ithiuil 
oinking 

< htiir» unit Wnutus I77(ip. itl.sS. i ) 7011 J2Jti 2. 
16/11/87. 

Russell, Alan, editor 'llic Mm ness Hunk nf Records 

I9HH 

f-.il/tfht Guinness 320pp . it tin £8 OS. 0 HSU 2 868 8. 

tyimxr. 

Sutherland, Douglas 'Hie Mail Hatters: Mrc.it spsining 

ccccntiics «,f the I'Jih century 

Half 2Wpp.. tllus. £12 95. 0 7090.0580. 22/10/87 

Tvtjinaii, Michael, InfrodutlloiiTlic Ijuiiltcapo 

Alpli.'ihcl: Inventive lettering 

WfMerhuni: llumitHul. 24pp. , ill tit. £10. 9S. 

AW tOOts 10 X. 29fl0fH7. 

Voss. Roger, editor I9VH ••Which?" Wine Guide 
Cniuumen' Asswiatiun f liodder and Stoughton. 6/Kipp. 
18 VS Ipiperba.kl. 0 J40 4JM X. 2/H/87. 


•Waters, Barry, and James Pood; Illustrations by 
Graham Thompson Between the Sheets: A survivnl 
guide to soiling 

Ptlham. UJpp.. Hliu. £7.95. 0 7 207 1802 3. 9/11/87. 


Theatre, cinema and television 

Jarman, Derek; edited by David L. Hlrsl The Last of 
England 

Constable. 219pp.. Ulus. £10.95. 0 09 468080 9. 16/11/87. 
Jones, Stephen G. The British Labour Movement and 
Film, 191R-19.W (Cinema and Society series) 

Roulledge and Kegan Paul. 248pp., Illus. £25.95. 

0 710209738. 12/11/87. 

Trenin, J. C. Five and Eighty Hamlets 

Century Hutchinson. 193pp., Illus. £14.95. 0 09 170900 8 

22/10/87. 

WoJIyta, Karol) translated by Doleslaw TaborskJ The 
Collected Plays and Writings on Theatre 
Guildford : California UP. 3 Q 5pp. $35. 0 520 05289 7. 
11/87. 


Morgan, Ingrid, editor The Holiday “Which?" Guide 
to Italy 

Consumers' Association / Hodder and Stoughton. 559pp 
£8.95 (paperback). 0 340 39966 X. 2/11/87. 

Singh, Ragublr Banaras: Snered city of India 
Thamer and Hudson. 30pp.; plates. £28. 0 500241325. 
26110187. 

Tate, Brian, and Marcus Tate; photographs by Pibto 
Keller The Pilgrim Route to Santiago 
Oxford: Phaidon. 159pp., Ulus. £25. 0 7 1 48 24259. 
8110187. 

Thesiger, WUfred Visions of a Nomad 
Collins. 224pp.. illus. £20. 0 00 217729 3. 16/1 1/87. 

Tdibfn, Colm; photographs by Tony O’Shea Welkin 
Along the Border 

Macdonald. 159pp. £12.95. 0 356 12886 5. 29/10/87. 

W Inter nltz, Helen East Along the Equator: A Congo 
joumey 

Bodley Head. 274pp., Illus. £15. 037031125 6. 5111187. 
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Over-sens _ 

PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Deportment of History 
Tenurod position In 
History of Sclonco 


Full or associate professor 
In History ol Scioncu, pre- 
ferably a specialist In ihe ! 
physical sciences in tho 
early modern period. Send 
i nominations and applica- 
tions by 20 November lo. 

Anthony Grafton 
Department ol History 
Princeton University 
Princeton NJ 08544 USA 


University of 
Victoria 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

The Dfpjrtinani «if EnaU*h 
tnicnih in PUPOlnt nan A«l1- 
»i*M Tiuliluor (a • tipnni- 
intVpuntiun rflrrih* 1 July 
t9BI. applli.mti In alt flelifa 
vtlll IW itnauiiv cMlldertd. 
Bui vrclirriKS rag, Im given lo 
aafrclaltvts In Canadian liu-ra- 
hirp. 'bie mI ary will depend 
on quail l lea tl an « and ** parl- 
ance. Cmdlxln ihould wnd ■ 
n andl the namat or Ihraa 
riftiMi to l>r. Thonixi R. 
Cleary, Cfulrniiia. depart, 
maul nrEnqliah. Unlvc-r«ln at 
Vftinrta, P.O. Boa 1700. Vin 
IO( I*. a VW BY 2. I tin 

deadline lur aopItralKnM I* 10 
On-ember. 19*7. Canadian 
fmmiarairnn regulation* re- 
quire (he I'nlvtniiv tu 
Hpolti attune from Canadian 
HiUfw and permanent r*»l- 
ifrfrti nr rineU bne ore aww- 
«HM. iDpikalltxu Iroin uiber 
»«•'»« The. VniHnilv uf 
viiioih equal »mo)rn- 

wn( nppnrlHUlilite tu quel- 
lllnl mali<! and reinule anpli — 
a ilia. Women are purUriiMrly 
r|ataiur«gt><] |t> apply. 


tTnlvemityof 
' Trier '■ 

••Wert Germany . 

.. Tenured- 

• ProfeB80fgbtp(C-3^ 

iil|i|ini, naiM. pnulmMiri ia 

•• ■'! - 

;;UTKRATV.«I15-.v-'- 

l-i »-Wjlira» he Awrii.'- t'»ea al 
• |n«- racilrtt. Apptl<«tlini» m« 

i iumWmI tiwH Mftvni (ait'uf- 
lid ipniiMrxiUt ivpmii n «,,«> 

. natiil-i CVHMdMut Mlerat.tre m 
of Hint, xtKi (a I rmsrMt, tu 
ip phliifi lirrna. Ilr/the will li" 
«vu>>>h'u iu MU)irttiiil« tu 

itpoliiwiiunt .d.lhu Inpr-iUt- 
HtittiHitir HveiriA r>n*ra for 
Cai'tiHim (MuilM 1 *- 

Ii><iuna v. - ttr. aiitulwilltl 
luctiuir uufeU-aiiona of • ataMMi. 
rwitr ’wikIIiiu." 

» ... Ctoelnn . U ate fur atiatlru* 

■ -Ahin* tnxludUin . in 
.. , ' r*mh*c loK7 9«nd to .the- 

:.s 

. inpov- liuihcr do »u ll.i «»u rr. 
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Public & UnlVLTSltl 


LIHHAIIY .Hill In * ,*| aai.it I, ill 
*», •••■>■ «•. I h,- I ■ ill vi‘i *,lt V "I 
1 1 1 Ill'll— -ii I 'I liiHi.l-l 'limn ■ 

■ >.* Ill (I l.lll>llv V*lll< 

« ■■Ill-Ill Ifii, IiIik, nhlllrt Iilnl ,1 
ilniiHl , ,■■1111,11 ill 1 1 * ri-- 

*•-.,1-1 ll. I 1 1 r- f ■ null, ill ■’ Si liiml 
,|( I.Hx'.ir , .an 1 1 In I i,riii ,tl I, >n 

si ■■•hi ■■ i* , uni •■riii'ii •• 1 1 >■ .ill 
n-iii'i i, ni in iiailsllloii . airaiu- 
a,l r.il lull . i rli Irani. Illti'l'- 
,n a- 1 iil Inn. ,i rMi'i *'.il l'iil . ami 
illss-iiilii.il III,, •>! liiliirina- 
1 ■•an . Imll viilimls \sllh |mi k- 

■in, nan! t-lili-r In llltrurv anil 
liiliiriuillliill a, li-ni - or III 
• •llll•■■ rrlrvmil ■ 1 1 si IiiIImi*h urn 
•>ili ii«ir>i<,i l il In ■uil'lv. Min nn- 

-in of liar UnlM-rNlIv 

of Illlnol-I IS rl! Ii .mil 
11111. 7 III’ lliilvrinllv lllimry 

liras Iliimi -ii lovnil a I’-iiiiIiiI Ion 
f«,|- III- ill-inn ol II* mlliif- 

lliuis Mini ■ Paa- Sliinlili uriili lit 

■ Is I nnn* n t Is o priiijraii],. Lx- 
li-iinl*- iinlvrrsltv xauipiirt 
■uni ri*aa>iiri <■* hmr I,poii ■ uni- 
■■ 1 1 • ■ a I for orolaii Is Inviilvliiu 

■ he m I Htnt I oh of tru hnolony. 
vsIiIId nilloliorul I vn and III- 
Irrdisi Inllnnr* rpiparih In 
arnerul lias li-mi Uruinl* en- 
lourapinii. lai ulh unal slu- 
dnnls 111 llir l iriiiluni- Si liuol 
ol l.ll,i>irl .not liiriiruiiillou 

s. Ii-mi shin-, ifn-si- ri-sikiir > >■* 

■mil fiurl I, lj,ii in In llii' ioii'ii- 
slve iffiup nrourain* uf Ilia 
School. Tlie rstub I Islinl 
iirunr nan of the l.lbrnry Hn- 
search Outer has fouierod a 
ilruno work Inn relationship 
through the slate and 
nationally. Eqonlly reuneeted 
rare tlie uutal tcatlons program 
Clniludlnp Library Trenita). 
Ihe conilnuliip runlnrauce 
aerie* (Including iho Allartun 
Inatllulaa and nata Procai- 
alnq Cllnlca). and an oalqn- 
alve alumni and placement 
program, flurh ' actlvitiea. 
•lung with the record af in- 
struction end schplarshlp.. 


Hooks St Prints. 


KLENSTT WORLDWIDE BOOK 
SERVICE. I mi- 0/1' muiri It, 
UK.'lm. I'l-rsoiiiil *il ■»• nt Ii in. 
■Ml rivk- llo.nl I irlvr, Mrliilil- 
* in . I:. Sussi-x IIN 1 ft A J 

KlUTA-flai.KiAI. 

FOR VOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

Ni'i'il,. v* rl Ir or iilimii- 
lltJIlK I /u Ni'iv i.*n« 

iliimi llonkslliili. ,VJ llnl si.. 
Nrk Ciiimnii t.T OftK'tl) (ISA. 
■J IIV -*if. f, <14 TU. Mu 1 1 ihiIith 
W- ll oilll-. 


AMERICAN Oiil-oi - I'rint. 
I ri*i> iiniii n. kin linn i iii iiui's 
• r iiiiul . liri-iiii.il, Hunks. 
Iln* 'KK'J .salt l.ukar I'll*, 
mail H4 l«(l. USA. 


SHEILA PAYNE Minis I ■■inks. 
Axlirlifiie Iliiokslioii. IB. II I nil 
•s«. Axhrhiifr . fioniri not . 

A CATALOGUE or First Edi- 
tion* or Dunk* A PorludltalH 
non available from I u 
Eilrlch, 17 Snlailnn Rd.. Lon- 
don Ell 2QF. See upprocl- 
Dtl-tl. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON il n«-*v 
edit (mi uf The Wei F'lnmlnra 
rinln available from Ullddtm 
Dunk*. Skoet shill Form- 
hoihe. Shoieaham Si Mary, 
Norwich. Nil 13 lURlOSO 66 
31 l«l at E 1 0.93. 


ANTIQUARIAN Bible*: Ver- 
sion* A Trnnftlotlons; Lltur- 
. ny; 1530-1930. Sale Cnta- 


THB POWVS FAMILY & THEIR 
CinCLBi I liHt I'.tllthiiiN mill 
Assot'lniril Aluii-rliil from 
i Ii— ( 1 1 Ilf, lion of Lluytl 
l.nifi-son Slliurrll. (Zulu loin u, 
’<!<I4 now iiviilliibln from line- 
iriini Hutu l.ttl. (L-l I Lilli, liny 
trauirt. rrovniit (li, riii'ii. Lon- 
ilon WC.*UE 9HX. lTIrn 
CU.ftO. 

ABBEY BOOKS - Spoctnl .a In 
out of print urndumlc history, 
it n„ii la r ratalnnues on ro- 
•nicat. Ktump aporeclutad. 
High price* tirremu for auod 
iliiiillty collections. 3A Sop- 
wall Lane. St Albuna. Ilerta. 
Ti*|: St Albans 32514 

ARAB WORLD BOOKS - Karo 
and out -of -print. Cntaluiiuca 
nvollnblo. Duvlct Lomon ltd., 
12 Suffolk Road. London 
MW13 9ND. Tel: 01-74S 

0234. 

LEARNED Srlnntlflr nrid Art/ 


RUSSIA eastern Europe. Mid- 
dle en*l, Africa nml A*tn. 
Culnlouu-* issuud. A. O. 
Hall. 30 Blaine* Road, 
Twickenham TW2 3 AH. 


Coun 


qy; 1530-1950. Sole Cats- poet* Paul Hyland, 
Iqqiia ream Humber Books. Hooker. Loch Ryan V 
^Beverley Rd.. Hull HUB 


WRITERS WORKSHOPS. Rob. 
w/Bnda start Dec 11th with 

B oeta Paul Hylond/Jeremy 
looker. Loch Ryan Wrltaro 


•ailRln the School's pre-emi- 
nence among Its oerrx In the 
U. Ft. . Faculty an ember* reg- 


ularly Hath Tour (ourses par 
ucadenalc year, 'and partici- 
pate In the other activities 
and pronram* of the School. 
Re leaved lira* for reaearch Is 
available; Graduate reaearch 
•■militant support, and com- 
puter time and facilities are 
available lu all racultv. Rank 
and Salary for thg tenure 
track appointment are open: 
starting date I* rati 19BB. 
Appointment .a* s Militant 
prutexMir la at a mlnlrouni af 
$20,000 far nlna' months. 
PhD or equivalent required,. 
Priority will be given to ap- 
pllcatlana received by Janu- 
ary 13. I 9B8. . Application* 
and request •' fof further In- 
formation should be sent to: 
ll. tv, Kruanmnl, Search Com* 
miliar Chair. Craduxla 
School' of Library and In- 
formation Science. Univqrat- 
tv ot IIIInnK. 410 pavitl Kin- 
ley Hall. 1407 West Gregory 
DrJv*. Ifrbana. llllnol* 
61 SOI . 121 fr 344-3284. The' 
IJnlvnrstiy uf . IHinoln b an 
equal Oppnr tuntty/arf Irma- 
lt*« ftitlpn eniphiyair. 


Holiday/ 

Accommodatioi 




OR 1 *C DLL HOUSE HOTEL - 
200 _ single rooms- board 
Cl Op peryvnak. all amenities 
~ apply 1 f&Naiw Kant Road, 
Lo^on feEl. Tel: 01-703 
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TLS Crossword No 52 

A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct solution opened on 
November 27. Entries should be addressed to TLS Crossword, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The winna 
of Crossword No 51 is Keith Anderson, 24-25 Ngan Shinj 
Community Centre, City One, Shatin NT, Hong Kong. 



1 Sun and Star illuminate these 
days this low thoroughfare. (4, 

9 Bellow’s king ruled thus, we 
hear. (6) 

10 Sort of operetta where Innes 
gels involved with Eve. (8) 

I ! Film producer, somehow living 
in sin with composer. (8) 

12 Thrash - a corporal punish- 
ment? (4) 

13 Johnson a swine? No!, French 
version of Marpsmltts or«rdes. 
( 10 ) 

15 He was not long withstood In 
Bosworlh field, said Words- 
worth. (7) 

*7:Very high - above Italian On 
r two, 0) - 

2Q Just the man Ip put on a Mozart 
operal (10) : ' , 

21 [ftsniration from t pronoun 
within a pronoun. (4): •; 

23 The body of the nineteenth 
: wntuiy appeared thus to Har- 
. dy.tf. ,• 

25 Jazz musician aims lo make 
Rosa nest. (5, 3) 

2« Bide within: I’m to be found in 

• the same place. (6) 

2?; I proprietor’s unstable fort- 

• No, philosophy ddn’s. 

bp^n ' r : . ,: r ' 

f 6b6ut Bucks village. . 

hlelville. James and 
5hhk«peare ' Inspired' our 


fragrance derive front » w- 

5 Scots lad goes after sumraoj® 

France - gets wind annual * 
Med, (7) ■. 

6 Get scriptural teaching. ■» 

Athos, Porthos and Art**- 1 " 
example. (4) , . 

7 Sign in in the first form, mOF 
your medal. (8) 

8 Breakspear, the doubk-ig™ 

and diarist. (6, 4) ^ 

12 Tempest described ™ e ° 
Beano went serious. M 
14 Hot in the river, the ^' 
charge looked suitable 
camera treatment. (1UJ 
16 Shows fellow-feeling Jor r' m 
perhaps - but this? (°) 

18 Sheepish privates, 

Carmen performed.. (»/ ■ 

19 See 3. 

. 22 “The worse the 

dose the belter I™. 

Alma). (6) • _jrt 

24 Is this what Waugh s men 

at? . (4) •. ;i:; 
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ROBERT SKIDELSKY 
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Mriiiliei.Kif (hr British royal family 
have iMTiH'Xiraniiliiiai'ily tirlivr in 
pursitinK u wide variety of artistic 
adventures, fane Roberts tells the 
stoiy of this prodigious activity for 
(he first lime, illustrating Iter 
narrative from works in the Royal 
Collect ion and elsewhere - from tin: 
needlework of M ary Queen of Seots 
to Queen Victoria and her children 
and grandchildren, and our own 
royal family. 

WCXUAlUlt ANl) I^BIAC-K AND Will I F 
IM.C.SrRATlIlNS itfi NOVEMBER £17 IPS 

HAIXTWELL’S 
FILM GUIDE 

More than ever indispensable, this 
sixth edition contains more than a 
thousand new entries. Also 
published this month, at 114.95, 
Double Take and Fade A way: Ha! I until 
on Comedians, a wittily illustrated 
book about stand-up comedy on 
stage and television, as well ns on the 
big screen. 

09 9} 

IMAGINARY PEOPLES ; 

A WHO'S WHO 
OF MODERN FICTIONAL 
CHARACTERS 
David Pringle 

An entertaining, informative Who*s ’ 
IVho of people who never were: all 
the famous, fictitious persons of the 
last two and a half centuries, out of 
novels and shon stories, operas, 
plays, poetry, ballet, radio and 
. television^- from Alf Garnett to 
Zulcika Dobson. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
THETHIRD REICH 
*■ ; • Julies Taylor Audi. ■. • 

, Wiimn Shaw 

. This book is intended for a wiilc y 
audience of general readers who : ; 
want to know more about! the 
infamous [wrhid during which the 
Third R,eah rdsc, llourishcc!, Hind, ; , 
fell, It presents a chronology from - 
the birth of Adplf Hiller to the 
NurembcrffTrials, spida dictionary 
Which includes succinct , detailed , 
biographies of alf 'thc major figures. 
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The critic, the mirror and the vamp 


E dmund White 

karlbeckson 

Arthur Symons: A life 

402pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

0198128827 

[n the preface to The Renaissance, Walter 
Pater writes, summing up: “What is important, 
then, is not that the critic should possess a 
correct abstract definition of beauty for the 
intellect, but a certain kind of temperament, 
the power of being deeply moved by the pre- 
sence of beautiful objects.” By this standard 
Pater's disciple Arthur Symons was the most 
prescient critic of the turn of the century, for he 
was instinctively drawn to every writer in the 
England and France of his day who is still read. 
Although he often laid claim to being systema- 
tic in his approach, to the end his writing on art 
and artists remained somewhat disjointed, as 
though he could do nothing but alternate 
admiration with intuition, Pater's biographical 
and impressionistic methods. He lived well be- 
fore the era of “close reading”, a practice that 
would have enabled him to demonstrate in 
detail his enthusiasms. Nor did he know how to 
look at literature in a mythic light, although 
Jung's approach to art seems to have been 
tailor-made to Symons's sensibilities. Symons 
seldom put his contemporaries into a political, 
economic or even broadly cultural context, 
although he could analyse such forces in a dis- 
tant forebear, as he did in his excellent book on 
Blake, published in 1907. 

Symons knew almost everyone worth know- 
ing. Among his English-speaking friends he 
included Yeats, Havelock Ellis, Ford Madox 
Ford, Edmund Gosse, Ernest Dowson, Wil- 
liam Michael Rossetti, Joseph Conrad (whose 
Tirst story he published) and James Joyce 
(whose early poems and stories he helped to 
place). By the time Symons was twenty-one he 
had received the praise of Browning and Pater 
and the friendly acknowledgement of Mere- 
dith. Among his French friends he numbered 
Renan, Leconte de Lisle, Taine, Rdmy de 
Gourmonl and Dumas fils , but his particular 
intimates and idols were Verlaine and Mal- 
lonni. In his later years Gide and Larbaud 
yisited him in England (he’d met Glde earlier 
in France). 

Symons's strengths - his many ways of re- 
hearsing his enthusiasms, his curiosity and 
sympathy - come through in his masterful 
essay on Aubrey Beardsley, first published in 


1898 in the Fortnightly Review shortly after 
Beardsley's death. Symons slarts off at full tilt, 
remembering Beardsley at Dieppe haunting 
the gambling rooms (“He liked the large, de- 
serted rooms, at hours when no one was there; 
the sense of frivolous things caught at a mo- 
ment of suspended life, en deshabille"). He 
recalls that at concerts Beardsley was always 
adding a bejewelled sentence to his never- 
finished TannhaQser story, “Under the Hill" 
(‘it could never have been finished, for it had 
never really been begun”). 

The tumbling accumulation of insights grows 
phrase by phrase: “He seemed to have read 
everything, and had his preferences as adroitly 
in order, as wittily in evidence, as any man of 
letters; indeed, he seemed to know more, and 
was a sounder critic, of books than of pictures; 
with perhaps a deeper feeling for music than 
for either." Symons pin-points Beardsley's ex- 
act shade of dandyism when he assures us that 
he “hated the outward and visible signs of an 
Inward yeastiness and incoherency”. 

Symons had a remarkable knack for affirm- 
ing the seriousness of what other people dis- 
missed as frivolous, and this gift proceeded 
more through earnest affirmation than skilled 
argument, more through revelatory paradox 
than sustained annlysis. He finds Beardsley an 
artist who “expressed evil with an intensity 
which lifted it into a region almost of asceti- 
cism, though attempting, not seldom, little 
more than a joke or caprice in line". Similarly, 
he regards Beardsley as “a satirist who has seen 
the ideal”. Or he proposes that Beardsley is an 
abstract artist who meditated on real things, 
someone for whom puff-box, toilet-table and 
ostrich-feather hat “were the minims and 
crotchets by which he wrote down his music; 
they made the music, but they were not the 
music”. 

This engaging critic stood in an equally be- 
nign relationship to his subject and to his 
reader. He assumed that both were friendly 
and that the reader was discriminating but not 
dismissive, more eager to find something to 
like than Impatient to shrug something off. 
Symons believes his reader is an aesthete not 
an intellectual, a hedonist not a student, an 
amateur of art not a historian of ideas. His 
amiable assumptions - the same as those ani- 
mating Virginia Woolf’s The Common Reader 
- have now pretty well vanished. . 

Symons’s gusto is his great virtue as a pros- 
pector for talent. Like the much earlier French 
Romantics whom he admired, Symons en- 
joyed confounding genres and elevating the 


so-called minor arts to the status of the major. 
Of the caftf singer Yvette Guiibert he could 
declare, “She is simply a great, impersonal, 
dramatic qrtist, who sings realism as others 
write it.” He could also discuss pianists with the 
sort of seriousness most critics reserve for 
composers. 

Curiously, the very vagueness of his writing 
about performers throws into relief Symons's 
own inner conflicts, as though the release from 
a strict account of his subject allowed him to 
rave in revealing ways. Thus in discussing the 


o 



pianist Pachmann, he at first expresses his 
desire to be objective and non-programrnatic 
about art: “Pachmann gives you pure music, not 
states of soul or of temperament, not inter- 
pretations but echoes." But a few sentences 
later, discussing Pachmann's sound, he writes: 
“You see his fingers feeling after it, his face 
calling to it, his whole body imploring it. Some- 
times it comes upon him in such a burst of light 
that he has to cry aloud, in order that he may 
endure the ecstasy." Repressed moralizing re- 
turns as ecstatic utterance. 

His biographical approach to writers made 
him particularly good at quick sketches of 
those he’d known. His favourite, Paul Ver- 
laine, he renders in a few strokes: 


He lies hack in his corner m the Cnfe Francois Pre- 
mier, with his eyes half shut; he drags on my arm as 
we go up the boulevard together; he shows me his 
Bible in the little roum up the hock stairs; he nods his 
nightcap over a great picture book ns he sits up in bed 
at the hospital. 

And his travel writing is some of the most vivid 
I've ever read, for he simply records what he 
sees. That his eye was characteristically urban 
- the eye of Baudelaire and Walter Benjamin - 
is suggested by a few of his titles: Cities', Cities 
of Italy, Cities and Sea-Coasts and Islands', Col- 
our Studies in Paris', Parisian Nights. 

These titles also indicate another preoccupa- 
tion. In Symons’s day the cultural influence of 
France on England was far more vital than it 
had been at any lime since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Symons's own poems, which retained tra- 
ditional forms and kept in all the logical and 
discursive links of Victorian verse, neverthe- 
less took up the lurid themes of the decadents 
(self-absorption and the femme fatale - the 
mirror and the vamp). Typically, in the poem 
“Satiety”, Symons writes: "f cannot sin, it 
wearies me. Alns!" Such posing (so at odds 
with Symons's real puritanism) awakened the 
full grumbling thunder of Mrs Grundy - one 
critic denounced his “inexpensive amours", 
although his friend Yeats told him with more 
sympathy, “You arc .a perfectly moral man, but 
they are the morals of Thessaly." (Behind 
Symons's back Yeats took a different line. He 
told Joyce, “Symons has always had a longing 
to commit great sin, but he has never been able 
to get beyond bade! girls.") 

In response to English moralizing, Symons 
quite sensibly wrote: "Art may be served by 
morality: it can never be its servant. For the 
principles of art are eternal, while the princi- 
ples of morality fluctuate with (he spiritual ebb 
and flow of the ages." This formulation reveals 
the quasi-religious role thnt Symons assigned 
to art. France served Symons as a counter- 
example to England in many useful ways. In 
1900, for instance, he was able to write, “al 
, least literature in France is not a mere profes- 
sional business, ns so much of what passes for 
literature is in England, it is not written for 
money, and it is not written mechanically, for 
the mere sake of producing a book of verse or 
prose". Oddly enough, today the descriptions 
could be reversed, since France has become 
the country where between serious works wri- 
ters feel obliged to turn out a iivre de prisence. 
• The French influence on Aubrey Beardsley 
and Oscar Wilde is well known , but one some- 
times forgets that Yeats patterned his notion of 
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llic pi id's priest-like vocation after the ex- j 
ample of Mallarnw. Ami Karl ifcckson quotes 
I . S. Biot, who called Symons’s Iwst-kmiwn 
hook. //*<’ Symbolist Movement in Literatim-, 

"an inlriiiluclioii to wholly new feelings" and 
who wrote in l‘MI>: 

I myself uwe Mr Symons a great ildit. hut for having 
rc.ul hl> hook. I should mil. in the year IVOR, have 
hcnnl of Laforgue nr RimKiml. I should probably 
iw»i have lurgina to read Veil .line; and hut for reading 
Verlaine, 1 should nut have heard of Cmtnire. Snllie 
Sy limits hunk is "He of those which have •iffeeieil the 
ctiiirw* of my life. 

Ill spite of his slated devotion to form, style 
;md technique and liis scorn for uplift. Symons 
was. nevertheless, haunted by some son of 
moral force in literal lire, if we define "moral” 
its I Icnry James might have conceived of it - a 
dramatic confrontation of personalities, a bril- 
liantly lit staging of choices, a sense of personal 
destiny lived out under the prestige of religion 
(despite a deliberate rejection of most of the 
Christian credo)- Or perhaps as John M. 
Mutiro (quoted by Hecksnn) lias suggested. 

Sy muiis ■merely sought intimations of spir- 
ituality. early manifestations of a world which 
lay I'cyoiiil the senses”. Perhaps Symons might 
have agreed with Vents who called Hie ini* 
agination “the philosophical name of the 
Saviour”. 

In liis introduction In Pater's Hit' Hemtiss- 
dfiir, Adam Phillips con lends "It is part of 
Pater's subtlety to have exploited the invitation 
of inexact words His indefinite words, 'sweet’, 
‘peculiar’, ’strange*, ‘delicate’, are resonant as 
blanks that can evoke powerful personal asso- 
ciations in the reader. '• Certainly this same 
poetic glow, inviting but unspecified, radiates 
from much of Symons's criticism. In Symons 
the words arc often “si range ness”, "ex- 
quisite”, “strange beauty", ami a whole set of 
paradoxes (“visionary of reality", "tender eco- 
nomy”). Like Ezra Pound, who could find ve ry 
few reasons beyond the stern, stuttering dic- 
tates of his tautly attuned if cranky taste Tor 
liking what he liked, Symons, although vastly 
less hieratic, championed the artists he was 
attracted to with an ardent, energetic vague- 
ness. As he wrote in the ‘Editorial Note" to the 
fill issue of the Aocoy. "For us. all art is good 
which is good art.” 

Karl Heckson’5 biography, enriched by 
several newly unearthed caches of letters, is n 
vivid picture of the man. his cm and his con- 
tribution to it. Symons was horn in Wales to 
Cornish parents. At an early ngc. like n true 
Decadent, he professed his indifference to na- 
ture and his preference for the urban and the 
artificial nfld a corresponding urge “to write 
' books for the sake of w riting books” . He early 
on evidenced anextraordinhiy faculty for pick- 
ing up languages and for assimilating English 
literature. 

By the time he wus nineteen. despite his lack 
of a university education. hc*d written an intro- 


i loci ion to Shakes pea re’s VV/hw ami Adorn. 
Two years later he published liis An hit m mic- 
tion to the Study nf 1U owning. Representative 
of the acuity of this Iwok is his comparison of a 
lyric poem by Tennyson with one by Browning. 
“The per feet ion of the former consists in the 
exquisite wav in which it expresses feelings 
common to all. Hie perfection of the latter 
consists in the intensity of its expression of a 
single moment of passion or emotion, one 
peculiar to a single personality, mid to Ihul 
personality only at such a single moment.” 
Heck soil astutely remarks Unit in such a pas- 
sage Symons anticipated Virginia Woolf s 
"liniments of being” and Joyce’s "epiphany”. 

I lie line Symons takes also has its antecedents 
in Pater’s not ion of the “significant moment 
and Arnold's of “a great action '. 

Whereas most admirers of Browning at the 
time praised his moral profundity. Symons 
stressed the method rather than the message 
and viewed Browning as primnrily a dramatic 
poet. After he met Browning the young 
Symons stated that “in the greatest of poets the 
genius is seen in Hie itmn”. Too often such a 
remark is regarded as a simple equuliun of the 
life and the work, but l'ninst, for instance, who 
devoted so much energy to attacking bio- 
graphical criticism in liis Conin' Sninte-Hrttve, 
lie veitlie less recognized no contradiction when 
he asserted that the lurgest spirits are the 
greatest writers and that nothing compares to 
the friendship of a great writer. 

Hcckson’s central thesis is that Symons’s life 
falls into two contras tin glia Ives. In 1WS. when 
he was forty- three, Symons suffered a men- 
tal breakdown while travelling in Italy with his 
wife. He spent the next two years in institu- 
tions. incoherent, grandiose and paranoid 
("General Paralysis” was the diagnosis of the 
period). His doctor predicted his imminent 
death. But Symons recovered, went on to pub- 
lish some thirty books (mostly collections of 
earlier work) and to live on till 1945. when he 
died at the age of eighty. According to Beck- 
son. before WS Symons was alert to all the 
trends of his day ;ind an exemplary critic of 
them all, whereas after his breakdown "his 
capacity for critical discernment was damaged 
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permanently by chronic incoherence . 

Yeats blamed Symons’s breakdown on his 
marriage, especially on his wife’s extravagance 
- Yeats claimed she was always dressed up like 
a '■dragon-fly”. When Symons was thirty-three 
lie met the [wenty-foiir-year-old Rhoda Bow- 
ser, an aspiring actress from a rich family, and 
married her in 1901. That very same year in 
order to pay for the upkeep of their new flat, 
Symons wrote some 100 theatre reviews, for 
which he earned £5 a week from the Sw. 
Money and the scramhle to earn it were con- 
stant themes in his letters (and in his discus- 
sions with Rhoda). When the couple bought a 
seventeenth-century cottage in Kent, the re- 
pairs quickly mounted to £400. As Beckson 
tells it, 

Symons sought m meet this unexpected burden by 
uiulerlnking new literary projects: in addition to 
some t hilly-six articles and reviews ihnt he published 
in Iflih, he prepared a new edition of An httroduc- 
furv ft i the Study of Browning for Dent (‘for the sake 
of £50 on account', he told Hutton), promised to do a 
history of English criticism 'for solid cash’ (a project 
never undertaken), worked on his Blake book, and 
completed Studies in Seven Art* Tor autumn publica- 
tion. All of these projects, he told Hutton, would not 
bring in ilie 1300 *ir so that lie had to pay out in May 
in cover repairs thus fur. 

He often ruse at 4am to begin his writing day. 

Given these mounting worries and con- 
tinuing pressures, no wonder Symons col- 
lapsed in Venice in 1908- madness corned him 
some rest. And it forced Rhoda to start dipping 
into her own capital (at the lime of her death, 
despite the declining value of her inherited 
investments, she was still worth more than 
£43,000). 

Hcckson’s interpretation of Symons’s mad- 
ness is more ingenious. He argues that Symons 
was haunted by liis obsession with sin and 
damnation. His father was a Wesleyan minis- 
ter. Although Arthur broke away from the 
faith, the bohemian excesses of his bachelor 
years in London and Paris tormented him - at 
(cast unconsciously. Late in 1893 Symons be- 
came the lover of a ballet-dancer named Lydia, 
half English, part gypsy. In his passionate 
affair with Lydia, Symons, like Tannhfiuser, 
discovered transcendent bliss through sin. As 


Symons put it: 

Sin was with us in my rooms; the Flesh Was with us 
always; the Arch-demon arose from Hell whenever 1 
evoked him and certainly my Venus and I came near, 
night after night, afternoon after noon, hell’s mouth! 
There, after much mad dancing of my senses, i 
sought mid found the Cloven Hill. Alas and alas for 
the sweet and cternnl hell wherein to spend my 
Eternity in the arms of Venus! 

As Beckson concludes, "Lydia’s breaking off 
of the affair early in 1896 ’against her will' and 
his mother's death several months later un- 
doubtedly reinforced Symons’ experience of 
transgression, rejection, devastating loss, and 
corrosive guilt." Exactly why this guilt took 
fourteen more years to surface isn’t entirely 
clear. Of course there's always the possibility 
that he was suffering from a strictly organic 
deterioration. 

Symons’s character was at once racy and 
remote. He bragged of his conquests of ac- 
tresses, of his affair with a snake charmer, and 
prided himself on being “a scholar in musk 
halls”. When he was only twenty-six he was 
described by George Moore with allegorical 
facetiousness. Moore saw Symons as “a man of 
somewhat yellowish temperament, whom a 
wicked fairy had cast for a parson", although a 
good fairy had bent over his cradle and be- 
stowed on him extraordinary literary gifts in 
compensation. Virginia Woolf admired his 
poetry and said of his criticism, "He has so fine 
an instance for the aim and quality of each 
writer that the result seems effortless and brim- 
ming with truth.” 

Symons's exalted notions of art and the artist 
led him to like Maeterlinck but not Shaw oi 
Ibsen, to prize Debussy but not Ravel, to love 
Hawthorne and to dismiss the Wordsworth of 
The Excursion, to prefer the Symbolist sha- 
dowiness of Gordon Craig's sets to the realism 
of Sir Henry Irving’s. In- his essays Symons 
frequently quotes Bacon, who wrote; "There 
is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion." Symons evea 
found an echo of this judgment in Baudelaires 
*Tdtranget£, qui est comme le condiment in- 
dispensable de toute beautd’’. Strangeness 
certainly makes this biography wonderful!) 
delicious. 


Poetic appropriations 
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208pp. Pennsylvania State University Press 
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Tile central concern of Carol di* Dobay Rifelj’s 
Word and Figure is to examine the use pf collo- 
quial or vulgar language by Hugo. Banville. 
Baudelaire. Verlaine and Rimbaud. The treat- 
ment of mundane matters in bps elevated lan- 
guage wm acceptable in prc-ninctccnlh-cen- 
tury verse to achieve comic or satirical effects, 
and Rifelj makes a case for Bdnvilto.. the least 
familiar name <m her ilrt. nvn muster nf the 
comic possibilities. of “live collision between 
ctqvaced and familiar diction In poetry”, put it 
lithe appropriation of such language hy Hugo 
uiu! his SMccwibtis for the purpi&so? “scrluus” 

• - poetry that she iulends to highlight, showing 

„• f how i t breaches established conventions Md 
I ;• how each poqt made this! miking of registers 
I'.-,: serve his! own particular fenilkL 1 s - • 

j Ip ninetccrflh -century Frciich poetry,, “ey* 
mday l^anguage, fur ffdjrt being- neutral, .}> 

: .. marked diction scugainstihif standard poetic 
hvfact , the brqa&n ngbf the lexicon 
' r ta mdudp tnore everyday w^t^ faridihscii^ 
sum of iwfc f«Jd|t|ldi»i 

! i w.jf •» - *_• . . /*■ _i a: f - • = ;r . * V. • 


nom” as Hugo claimed to have done, rather 
than searching for periphrases. The impulse 
was to achieve greater "realism” and ‘’free- 
dom" from constraints, often leading to the 
charge of ‘‘prosaism’’: Rifelj analyses each of 
these terms to suggest that both the claims and 
the criticism have been too readily accepted. 

Her discussion of what is meant by the pro- 
saic fails to unravel the different meanings of 
the term and to deal with changing concepts of 
the poetic. Many critics in the early nineteenth 
century believed that contemporary society, 
was essentially hostile to poetry because of Its 
scientific and utilitarian bias, and it was part of 
. the Romantic agenda to disprove this asser- 
tion, though that meant accepting some of the 
premisses on which it was based. Rifelj sees 
Hugo’s claim to use “realistic” language as im- 
plying a “classical” faith in the coincidence of 
the word and the object it denotes. But, far 
from bringing the poem closer to reality, free-' 
'(lorn in diction merely expands the figurative 
potcrttial of its language. Believing that com- 
mon language is somehow closer to reality, 
critics have too eagerly accepted the claim that 
Romanticism is "liberalism in literature”, that 
freedom from poetic constraints is equivalent 
it) freedom in other spheres. From Hugo to 
Baudclairei Verlaine and Rimbaud, Rifelj 
questions readings of the poetry (hat associate 
it with the poelVwaiy of life arid, in some 
1 instaiices,:his political convictions, and shows 
, that, in each case , the mixing of registers serves 
. .diveiic but always essentially literary ends. 

. In La Vieillesse tl' Alexandre (1978), an essay 
: Thai relies to the topics of all tliree books 
’ , under review, 'Jacques Rbubaud helped to dis- 
i ■ pel some of (he confusion around the notion of 
-f i frttdojn In p^lry. fJe W 
: cerncdwilh pfMPdY M metrics, the subject of 
‘ : MM StoiryA Qiiestion^f Syllables, which 

• :,< applies ij- the analytical techniques Scott de- 

• vetoptrd j d hlsfrWi fA Verse Art (1980) . fhesix 

,n ^udecomparative ’Sfediesof 


larmd, but concentrating on the mec | ian, “° 
the verse. As in his earlier book, this narrow 
focus is frequently vindicated: the chapters o 
Lamartine and on the “mercurial" octosyl a 
in Gautier demonstrate how e ^ ecl ^ e /. 
approach can aid our understanding. , 
are times when Scott’s objective f° un ° • 
neath a prolonged discussion of the 
tionsd, oh! find ah! in Laforgue, or in a P 
on “Simile in the Poetry of Wilde and 
laire”, "which turns out to deal solely w , j 
function of the words like and coniine a | 
ing to their position in the line. ^ j 

Even so, a narrow focus is much be , j 
none at all. William Cal in begins In j j 
French Poetry wi th a complaint that tn ; 
tradition of French poetry since the j 
Ages has been disregarded in 8 . Q 
Romantic and post-Romantic wor ' iS ' 
itself is debatable: there are 
apart from taste, to explain why w ^ 
devote more space to nineteenth-cen J 
to medieval verse, and the assertion ^ 
is a general lack of interest in r * ler ^ | 
overlooks the medieval texts in P°P . rt0fl . 

lions, the works of Paul Zumthoran ^ : 

medieval poetics, the alternative t 8 
.. contemporary poetry represente y 
Perec, and mdre besides.. tradill 00. 

From his definition of the centr 

Calin develops a confused P°l, em . c ’ poets 
the merits of medieval poets, Resis ^ ^ 

the Christian tradition and “ the ® fr01 n tb« 
poet-aristocrat”. The Inst he tij . ^ 
troubadours, through Charles d u ^ 

• 'Ren€ d’ Anjou, to the Romantics, 

.!' ennobling Musset, an in8S jajJe 

There are inevitable anachroni 
: . paragraph he can describe the Nfl rf 

• ■ Roman de Id Rose as “prudish .£*# •' 
:• . Sartrean bad faith”, and refer .^ pemS t(lb( 3 

. arid Molfei^. What Calin intends.siferw^ ^ 
rewriting of literary history. ' [onlj 
approaches with a great deal 
-with rib: clear idea of his 
? gkiiects tHem ^to.'respond .to his - 
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Props and propaganda 


R oland Oliver 
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King Solomon’s Mines Revisited: Western 
interests and the burdened history of Southern 
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401pp. New York: Basic Books; distributed in 
the UK by Ha rper and Row . £ 1 4. 95 . 

0465037232 

fredbrujgland 

Jonas Savimbi: A key to Africa 

513pp. Edinburgh: Mainstream. £14.95. 

(1906391997 

Southern Africa is to British people a thor- 
oughly nebulous concept. South Africa we 
know. Southern Africa is occasionally used to 
comprise the Republic, Namibia, Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland. North of that, how- 
ever, we are in Central Africa, of which Lord 
Salisbury remarked when authorizing the term 
in 1891, “After all, the Middle Temple is not in 
the middle." It is not recorded how many seek- 
ers after justice have been foiled by the eccen- 
tric position of the Middle Temple, but cer- 
tainly the British misplacement of Central 
Africa has seriously confused the geopoli tics of 
half a continent. For example, to the north- 
east of our Central Africa we have East Africa, 
but what do we have to its north-west? In what 
region of Africa are Angola, Zaire, Congo, 
Gabon and Cameroun, not to mention the 
accurately named Central African Republic? 
Lacking an accepted pigeon-hole, these coun- 
tries tend to fade from our sight , whereas to the 
Belgians, and increasingly to the French, they 
are what constitute Central Africa, while 
Southern Africa includes everything to the 
south of them. This is surely a more logical 
categorization than our own. 

Seen from across the Atlantic, however, 
there is an alternative concept of Southern 
Africa, which embraces the whole of the 
continent to the south of its western bulge. As 
the wider framework for the discussion of 
South African affairs, this concept of Southern 
Africa has much merit. It includes both the 
classic areas of white settlement and attempted 
white rule from Kenya to the Cape, and the 
most significant areas of mineral extraction 
from Gabon to the Transvaal. It is the part of 
the continent where outside investment is 
largest. It comprises not only the small terrain 
where Apartheid rules, but also the much 
larger one in which it has an interest in inter- 
fering. All down its western .side is the region 
where the superpowers, through their surro- 
gates, are locked in active conflict, with results 
which greatly affect the ability of Apartheid to 
prolong its reign. This, then, is the Southern 
Africa of which William Minter relates the 
“burdened history”. This is the Africa of which 
FredBridgland describes Jonas Savimbi as the 
“key". 

Winter’s King Solomon's Mines Revisited is 
not flawless, but it is well designed, densely 
textured and, above all, “cool". The author is 
. an American , but there is no trace of American 
nationalism. He writes with sophistication of 
British policies past and present. He does not 
Jhink that the Afrikaners are basically different 
worn any. other set of people pursuing their 
own perceived, best interests. Indeed, it is 
perhaps a fault that he takes his historical back- 
ground no further back than 1870, and so 
misses the extent to which the Afrikaner ex- 
perience was peculiar, arid strongly formative 
of later racial attitudes. Here, it was the rela- 
j' v e emptiness of the western Cape that was ail 
important - a veritable land of milk and honey, 

; peopled by Khoisan hunters and pastpralists 
, too weak to resist the ; encroachment of eight- 
eenlh-cerifury Dutch farmers using Exodus as 
Jhjjr textbook for penetration and conquest. 

ile Bantu-populated interior was Very diffe- 
: ten l. but. the ideology of the bridgehead still 
pervaded’ the Suhciay serpions of the Orange 
• .Free Slate arid Transvaal dominies, and cte- 
: assurance of representing Christian 

10 a benighted continent which is 
' •; ? ro^t ' Intractable element in modem 

i :^ a ^ rd °iA- ; ; ■ 

■ r ■ Whiter, ps his choice of title suggests, is more 
ted iq economic^ than In ideology, and 
jlyin the mining Industry, Wjiich by the 
?cL ihadfv (he Witvyatprsrand into "the 
^Lqp'Oarth’L This tyas the glittering 
ri knter*>atip pa 1 1 *isk. ■ capital 


and technical skills, and spreading its influence 
all over South Africa, which caused Britain to 
undertake its Inst and largcst-scale war of colo- 
nial conquest. It is here that Minter would like 
to sec the originsof Apartheid, and no doubt it 
is true that industrialization, and the huge in- 
crease of white immigration which accompa- 
nied it, put a fairly heavy lid on the upward 
mobility of the more Westernized elements in 
the’ African population. Certainly the very 
wealth and strength of white South Africa by 
the time of the Boer War made it inevitable 
that political power should be transferred 
rapidly into local white hands, which would be 
the least likely to share it with others. All the 
same-, the Act of Union did not create Apar- 
theid, which was cooked up in the hardline 
Afrikaner Nationalist camp and sold success- 
fully to a majority of the white electorate only 
in 1948. Until that time it was assumed that, 
deep down, South Africa was a member of the 
same club as other colonial powers ruling terri- 
tories in Africa, and that any differences in 
"native policy" were merely ones of “method 
and timing". After 1948 the chasm opened, 
with South Africa slamming on the brakes just 
at the time when Britain, France and Belgium 
were accelerating hard. 

The larger and more original part of Min ter’s 
book is concerned with the past thirty years. Of 
these, the first ten were those in which, to most 
outside observers, the prospects of fairly rapid 
change in South Africa looked brightest. These 
were the years in which the tropical belt of 
Africa was being decolonized - West Africa in 
a premeditated way. East Africa more precipi- 
tately, and the Belgian Congo with hardly any 
preparation at all. They were the years in 
which Britain's last experiment in multiracial 
constitution-making was visibly failing in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and when a million 
French settlers, who had been brought up to 
believe that Algeria was a part of France, were 
finally driven from their homes in North 
Africa. Of the old colonial powers, only the 
Portuguese were attempting the course of 
military repression, and that at, a cost which 
was soon to rise to half the national budget. In 
the light of all these events, it seemed not 
unimaginable that South Africa might soon 
attempt to negotiate with its black subjects. 

Had there been any disposition on the part 
of Free World governments to bring concerted 
pressure on South Africa, this is when it might 
just conceivably have been effective - particu- 
larly during the few days following Sharpeville. 
However, as Minter shows, outside govern- 
ments were still very far from thinking that the 
South African situation had priority, even 
among African problems. Britain and France 
were preoccupied with decolonization else- 
where, and the United States, still a tiro in 
African affairs, was mainly concerned with 
fighting the cold war in the ex-Belgian Congo, 
soon to be renamed ZaTre. Once entered into, 
through supporting Kasavubu against Lumum- 
ba, and then patronizing successively Adoula, 
Tshombe and Mobutu, Zaire became the de- 
termining factor in United States policy in 
Southern Africa. For Zaire led inexorably to 
involvement in Angola, and to fighting, 
however covertly, on the same side as South 
Africa in a war which required South Africa’s 
retention of Namibia as a military springboard. 

in fact, it has only been in the past twenty 
years that Western governments have come 
under any serious pressure to be seen to be 
doing something to promote change in South 
Africa. Of course, philanthropic committees 
and church groups were attempting to do so 
earlier, but their influence could never rival 
that of the skilfuiy mobilized lobbies of multi- 
national industry and finance, with their un- 
changing message that economic growth in 
South Africa would, given just a little more 
time, be enough to do the trick. But real 
pressure began only when independent Afri- 
can governments assumed their seals and made 
their numbers felt in the United Nations, the 
Commonwealth and the French Community. 
On this side of the Atlantic, it is too seldom 
! understood that the independence of tropical 
Africa unleashed the Blaek Power movement 
1 in the United States, and so exercised a very 
direct effect on American voters. From this 
; time on. Western governments had to develop 
views on South Africa which could be, express- 
ed In public without raising the dust. “My gpv- 
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detesting ApnrliicUl, but . . . ." 

During the middle decade of (lie hist three, 
South Africa, with hugely improved defences, 
grew mure confident and more resolute, ft still 
had its buffer zone (o (he north - Mozambique 
and Angola til! 1975. Rhodesia Iff! 1979. The 
value of the buffer states was not so much in 
any pmtecliun that they offered against guer- 
rilla infiltration, but rather that they absorbed 
much of the Third World's capacity for pro- 
pagandist pounding by deflecting it on to inter- 
mediate targets. It has only been in the most 
recent decade of all that South Africa has stood 
alone. And. so far, it has been able to cope with 
that situation by fomenting enough trouble in 
the buffer zone to keep the distraction going. 
In Mozambique it lias armed lU'NA MO. In 
Zimbabwe it has encouraged Ndchcle separat- 
ists to resist ;i Shona government. In Angola it 
has espoused the cause of the dissident ethnic 
minorities of the interior led by llolden 
Roberto and Jonas Savinihi. 

The most important consideration is that, 
when South Africa made its first ami deepest 
incursion into Angola in August 1975 ill a 
serious hid to reach l.iiantla before independ- 
ence day. it did so with the knowledge ami 
covert support of the United Slates. When the 
Soviet Union brought in the Cubans behind 
Agostinlio Ncto and his MPI.A patty, it made 
it certain that the Americans would not lightly 
renounce their support for Savinihi. or their 
implicit support for South African aggression 
beyond its borders, liven the qualified inde- 
pendence of Namibia from South Africa now 
depends upon u negotiated evacuation of the 
Cubans from Angola. Throughout the twelve 
yours of civil war in Angola, the weapons used 
on each side have become steadily more soph- 
isticated. and according to the latest reports 
the Luanda government now has MiG 25 jets, 
flown by Angolan pilots, which cun shoot down 
South Africa's elderly Mirages. 

One of Minter’s conclusions is that, since 
I960. American policy towards South Africa 
has only veered away from basic support for 
twu brief periods of two years each, the first 
after Sharpeville and the second after Soweto. 
For the rest of the time it has heen business us 
usual. The ease for sanctions, however, is only 
lightly sketched, and no new evidence is 
adduced for its likely efficacy. On this subject, 
one should remember (hat the British attempt 
to impose economic sanctions on Ian Smith’s 
Rhodesia was nut hypocritical. All the ingenui- 
ty uf half a dozen government departments was 
put into it. and the Foreign Office was genuine- 
ly confident that they would be successful with- 
in six weeks. In the event, white Rhodesia 
survived for thirteen years. As tor disinvest- 
ment, who gains when Barclays Bank, tired of 
noisy shSnchokten' meetings, decides to sell 
. off its Soulh African subsidiary to a local con- 
sortium? In reality, (he first priority is that 
South Africa should be contained within its 
own frontiers. That may be the most thnt the 
outside world can hope to achieve, but if it is 
successful in that, it will have achieved much. 

William Minrert book should find many 
readers, for it raises the big issues of Southern 
Afrit* from an un usual and enlightening angle. 

■ Not so many will heed to read Fred Bridgland's 
big book. Jonas Savimbi. which is rough-hewn, 
repetitive and rather jacking in the neceuaty 
background of Angola n ethnography andcolo- 
1 nul history. One does not doubt that Snvinihi 
; must have a lieroki qualify to have sustained 
! the loyally of. his guerrillas, and to have kept 
: litem supplied Trim sources as diverse as China 
and the United Stales, South Africa, Morocco 
and Saudi Arabia, Bridglaiul gives a convince, 
ing narrative of events on the ground, illus- 
trated by some vivid firsthand pictures r if guer- 
rillas ni work and play. But he has not really got 
through the rhetoric and the propaganda to 
shim what motivates fib chief character- I las , 
SavimN really done it nil, as he claim*, for the 
sake of LiuU and the bolhiidMM? t)r is he one of > 
• nature’s wur/emb. wiki semes that fib style of 
1 leaik-ndiip can only he exercised from it milit- 
ary camp? The destruction helms toiouriit has 
been considerable , nul one wonde r* whtt gab) i 
hi anyone can result from if - unless, perhaps, 
Ihe period of Soviet-inspired, • Cuban col- 
fubomtiiKi With the Luanda government can he 
counted hsugaia for 5uutbe(ft Africa, in that it 
seems to have produced one "front line slate" 
which may be capable of standing up to South 
; AfnWit military aggression. 
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In April 1980 independent Zimbabwe emerged 
from the rotting womb of what whs first South- 
ern Rhodesia, then UDl Rhodesia, Zim- 
babwc-Rhodcsiii ami finally, during the culmi- 
nating four months of British sovereignty, 
Rhodesia again. As the wits remarked at the 
conclusion of the Lancaster House Confer- 
ence. this was the first time that a black Prime 
Minister lunl stepped down in favour of a colo- 
nial Governor in the mime of progress. Bill 
Bishop Mu/orow.i was not amused, nor was 
the author of this book, Ken Mower, head of 
Rhodesia's Secret Service since 1963. 

Prime Minister Robert Mugabe and his wife 
recently attended the funeral in lingland of 
Rhodesia’s last British Governor, l-ord 
Si i, i rues. Mrs Mugabe wept. To those of iis who 
covered the desperate election campaign of 
January- March 1*1811, such a display of affec- 
tion would huve seemed inconceivable. 
I ; . merging from the bush and exile. Mugabe's 
Zanu !'F was convinced that the British ill 
( iovcimnent House were plotting to engineer 
u coalition headed by Nkomo and Muzorcwa. 
As unidentified Rhodesian units staged succes- 
sive attempts oii Mugabe’s life, the black Jncu- 
bin's denunciations id Soames's “collusion" 
hecume increasingly hitler. And yet. only 
hours after Zanii-PFS over whelm ing triumph 
on March 3. Mugabe anti Sonnies were joined 
in a jovial embrace which was never to unlock. 
Sonnies hud resisted intense Rhodesian press- 
ure to ban his party and Mugabe discovered, in 
the euphoria of victory, u friend. 

What Mugabe feared was a Rhodesian milit- 
ary coup - Ihe force of that fear became clear 
later in (lie year when he fired General Walls ns 
commander of Zimbabwe's amalgamated 
security forces. Scarcely less remarkable than 
Mugabe’s acceptance of lan Smith’s top soldier 
had been his retention of Smith's lop secret 
policeman and counter-insurgency expert, 
Ken Flower, Director-General of the Central 
Intelligence Organization. Indeed the CIO 
passed from Smith's office to Muzorewa's to 
Mugabe’s with few dismissals or resignations at 
senior level. Flower’s new political controller. 


Emmerson Mnangagwa, had himself been 
maltreated by the Special Branch (Flower does 
not mention this) after blowing up a railway 
locomotive in the 1960s. 

Flower, who died recently, was a Cornish- 
man of sufficiently genteel stock to qualify for 
the British South Africa Police, with whom he 
enlisted in 1937 as a mounted trooper. By 1961 
he was Deputy Commissioner of the BSAP; 
two years later Prime Minister Winston Field 
(who above all others commanded Flower's 
affection) invited him to head Rhodesia's new 
secret service. Within months Field had been 
ousted by the Rhodesia Front hard-liners, 
whose leader was Ian Smith. 

Flower's detailed account of the internal and 
diplomatic manoeuvring before and after 
Smith's Unilateral Declaration of Independ- 
ence in November 1965 is of considerable his- 
torical interest, not least because lie was privy 
to virtually every move in both Rhodesia and 
Britain, and later reinforced his memory by a 
freewheeling privatization of the CIO’s files. 
But no government will move to injunct this 
hook, or confiscate the royalties, because 
Mower served un illegal regime which no lon- 
ger exists - Ills Top Secret documents thus 
enjoy no more legal currency than Monopoly 
money. 

Involved in successive political compromises 
from the time of the Kissinger negotiations in 
1976, lun Smith no longer retains his heroic 
role in the myth and legend of while Rhodesia, 
and Flower makes no attempt to rehabilitate 
him, depicting him as a stubborn, unimagina- 
tive lender who led his country to a predictable 
disaster. Yet Smith's stubborncss was also 
visionary, given the almost unanimous passion 
of white Rhodesians for sustaining racial sup- 
remacy whatever the price. Flower, while striv- 
ing to distance himself from the rdgime he 
served, fails to demonstrate that his own, sup- 
posedly more sophisticated, perception of 
black nationalism could have deferred the 
reckoning. 

In reality, he fought black nationalism as 
ruthlessly us his South African col league, 
Hendrik vim den Bergh, head of BOSS, whose 
Afrikaner fanaticism Flower belittles in a man- 
ner typical of Rhodesians parading their Brit- 
ish culture. As he vividly recounts. Flower was 
up to his neck fn the putrid colonialism of 
Portuguese Mozambique and was personally 
responsible for launching the MNR move- 
ment, which today wreaks havoc in that de- 
sperate country and along Zimbabwe's eastern 


Serving black and white 


Alan Webster 

JOHNS. PEART- B INNS • 

Archbishop Joosl De Blank: Scourge of 
■ apartheid 

240pp. Muller; Blond and White; £1 2.95, 

0584 111304 

The personal involvement of an Anglican 
Church leader in a major international struggle 
is the subject of John S. Peart-Binns’s well- 
researched biography. Archbishop Jqost De 
Blank: Scourge of apartheid . If the 1988 Lam- 
. beth Conference seems to be arranging its 
agenda to concentrate on thc ecdesiasticaJ, 
there ft no doubt that the bishops from Africa 
and elsewhere will insist that English bishops 
turn their attention to issues- of justice, espe- 
cially apartheid and sex discrimination. Thai 
ihe Church of England has comb toTcabze that, 
it is no longer an bland which can safely Ignore 
ihe challenge to injustice, especially injustice 
to bracks, is due in pan to Joust De; Blank, 

. Archbishop of Cape -Tnwh from 1957 to 1963. 

Pc Blank .was the last bishop consecrated iti 
England to, be appointed Archbishop Of the 
ftminctf-of South Africa, fils Dutch bade-, 
. ground helped hint on his way to Ctipe Town, 
;but Cambridge, the Oxford Group, an evuh* 1 
vgclicdl theological culltgd, t curpty in Bath; a 
.;wdrtimc cjtttplaincy (during *h(di hewui scV- 
erely funded)', ecumenical experience of the 
ii.afflffof tpc Student Christian Movement, ftf, 
v esuri1|tr n F6>rent Gate and Harrow^ nd the 
sufffugan bftMpric of Steprtey all coninbijicd 
to the tteVetopme^i pf hjs qnuiUal pertoiirtMy. , 
lb Africa 'hanipe^ct 


fashioned (riumphalislic style, which made him 
appear more authoritarian than he intended. 
At times he was comically exhibitionist. His 
chaplains, in purple cummerbunds and with 
purple pompons on their bireflas, were de- 
scribed by Cape Town wits as "the archi- 
episcopal budgerigars". To follow $o experi- 
enced a strategist as Archbishop Clayton' was 
daunting, but in a whirlwind of speeches and 
travel, De Blank committed himself to cham- 
pioning the blacks in their struggle against 
white oppression. 

He had only been in Cape Town fbr three 
yean wh«n (he Sharpeville massacre (that 
AmriUar of Afrikaner rule) made it clear that 
military force would be used ruthlessly. 
Ambrose Reeves, the brilliant Bishop of 
Jabnnnesbiirg, returned to Europe with horri- 
fic evidence of the wounds, irtpinly in their 
' backs, on fleeing women and children. He was 
tmj readmitted to South Africa. After 
Sharpcvflie, it was tpore and more difficult for 
Chris|iaqs of all races (o bclieve in non-violent 
-persuasion; , > . ■. 

Afchliihop Do Blank continued to protest 
arid; was increasingly disliked as a trouble- 

*»!*[' % lhc Afrikaners . but by the 

, Briiuh fn fite own Church. His own diary 1 

Ws Ndership style 
hindered his mission. He Mt up the Cotteslbe 
i Cb^ltertoh,w^ withdrew sonic of his earlier 
; icntk^m or Uw Dutcb Rcforined Chgrch; He 

' lFSSS ' for thAdays 
wttep'BeJwrs ^u«j» Wd Al!a3 BbMak and 

bring- the 

- Chttidtea thcreaslrwlv . 


border. (In 1980 Flower quickly handed the 
MNR over to its present, South African, god- 
fathers - he professes to be shocked by the 
result.) 

Flower often claims to feel dismay at (he 
results of his own initiatives. Hie Selous Scouts 
and the "dirty tricks” operations by the 
pseudo-terrorist gangs either got out of handor 
into the wrong hands; he blames the Selous 
Scouts’ commander, Colonel Ron Reid-Daly, 
whose own book naturally blames everyone 
but himself. Flower took the desperate Ndaba- 
ningi Sithole to King Hassan of Morocco to 
collect a million pounds, yet was appalled by 
the depredations inflicted by Sithole's aux- 
iliaries in the tribal trust lands. He also re- 
counts how a leading African clergyman was 
enlisted in the bogus recruitment for the 
nationalist cause of young blacks who were 
then despatched to the guerrilla camps in 
poisoned uniforms. They died a slow death in 
the bush: "It became so diabolically successful 
that exposure seemed inevitable and so the 
principal perpetrators had to be eliminated - 
rather as a hunter will finish off a wounded 
animal to stop further suffering.” This paren- 
thetical clause is the essence of Flower: Ihe 
clergyman was murdered, and the world 
assumed he was the victim of nationalist fac- 
tionalism; Flower cannot resist a chuckle. 

He constantly speaks with two incompatible 
voices; his book chokes on its own contradic- 
tions and hypocrisies. Serving Secretly is never- 
theless an informative account of sanclions- 
busting and the under-cover war. Flower 
travelled the world in princely style, visiting 
the Shah of Iran, Paris, London, Geneva, 
Cairo, Lisbon, Oman, Khartoum. No one 
closed the door and no one poisoned his uni- 
form. Despite his vital service to rebel 
Rhodesia he was able to visit Britain at will and 
was regularly briefed (and entertained) by 
British Intelligence. 

Finally, Mrs Thatcher let Rhodesia down. 
Flower rages about her capitulation to Com- 
monwealth pressure at the Lusaka Conference 
in 1979 . describing it as “the greatest betrayal 
in the history of Anglo-Rhodesian relations". 
What he wanted was the Bishop - white power, 
black mask. Insistent that Zanu-PF won the 
ensuing election through intimidation and 
should have been banned. Flower yet con- 
cludes with a glowing portrait of the arch- 
enemy - his new master, Robert Mugabe. If 
this is a case of cuius reglo, eius rellgio , the 
conversion was incomplete. 


negation of (he Christian doctrine of incanta- 
tion. His brief six years in South Africa pola- 
rized the Anglican Church. He had not linveto 
buifd an enduring resistance movement, winch 
might have been a South African version of the 
base communities in the liberation process in 
Central and South America. After he returew 
to a canonry at Westminster Abbey, disillu- 
sioned both with himself and his own Church in 
South Africa and in England, the violence of 
the struggle against apartheid increased. Black 
■ Christian leaders, especially Desmond Tutu, 
consistently denounced apartheid. Steve Biko, 
the creator of the Black Consciousness Move- 
ment, lived with a love-hate relationship to- 
wards the Church and died a :martyr at the 
hands of the police, Peart-Bihns exaggerates In 
describing De Blank as the "scourge of ap aP 
theid”, but none the less, at great cost to Him- 
self, he was a witness to the truth. , 
i It will matter for the 1 future of South Africa 
that Christianity is not regarded simply as * 
white, exploitative religion providing ibibure* 
i theories fbr the economic repression of blacks 
by whites, Syith missionaries responsible 
for the destruction pf those ancestral b*l ,B * s 
that might have given.strength to the blacks in 
the struggle for liberation. Despite hi? f flll J~’ 
\vhich arsj not minimized in Ills biography* 
Jpost De Blank seized, black and white w 
outstanding courage, and .deserve to:be n 

• .piirpd as one .of those who fought for hum® 

• rights;..;'- : ' j , .* • •. 
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Sickness - or strength? 


Barry Supple 

SEAN GLYNN and ALAN BOOTH (Editors) 

The Road to Full Employment 
214pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.50. 

0043303607 

DAVID COATES and JOHN lULLARD (Editors) 

The Economic Decline of Modern Britain: The 
debate between Left and Right 
3S6pp. Brighton: Wheatsheaf. £30 
(paperback, £8.95). 

0745001076 

BERNARD ELHAUM and WILLIAM LAZONICK 
(Editors) 

The Decline of the British Economy 

310pp. Oxford. Clarendon. £30 (paperback, 

19.95). 

0198284942 

There is a disconcerting paradox in our percep- 
tion of the performance of the modern British 
economy; a sense of economic decay coexists 
with unprecedented affluence. The idea of a 
“British sickness", as Sir Henry Phelps Brown 
pointed out ten years ago, "gained currency at 
the end of the quarter century of most rapid 
and sustained economic advance in our re- 
corded history”, when labour productivity and 
real wages had virtually doubled. Admittedly, 
long-run growth rates decelerated from the 
early 1960s and, after stagnation and slump in 
the early 1980s, manufacturing output is only 
just regaining the level of the late 1970s. But 
the 3 million or so people currently without 
work are embedded in a society, where consum- 
er expenditure rose by 20 per cent from 1977 to 
1985, and (in spite of the depression of the 
early 1980s) by 10 per cent in the first six years of 
MrsThatcher'sGovemment. 

The paradox therefore remains. Of course, 
Britain’s "decline" la primarily a relative one, 
not (yet) to be confused with absolute decay or 
even stagnation. But anxiety at the nation’s 
demotion from the first division of industrial 
societies continues to generate a flow of com- 
mentaries on the presumed malaise, stagna- 
tion, decline, collapse, suicide and death of the 
British economy. 

Disappointment has primarily focused on 
the failures of economic policy to secure 
growth without inflation in the 1960s and 
1970s, or relative price stability without mass 
unemployment in the 1980s. The historical 
of the latter problem are considered in 
The Road to Full Employment , which provides 
an authoritative summary of a vast amount of 
recent research on interwar unemployment 
and the Keynesian debate. Although (as Roger 
Middleton points out in an essay on Treasury 
Policy) the passage of time has amended both 
expectations and structures, there are more 
disconcerting parallels than encouraging con- 
,mls between the 1930s and the 1980s. In the 
1930s the constraints on government power 
constantly defeated policy, while the economy 
performed well in almost every respect except 
me ability to employ its potential labour force. 
More than this, even the most sanguine his- 
torians (and not all of them are sanguine) are 
unable to argue that a conventional Keynesian 
solution could have done more than mitigate 
ihe unemployment problem. A programme of 
public expenditure and budgetary deficits 
would have been hamstrung not simply by the 
relatively small size of the public sector, but by 
administrative, structural; psychological and 
Inflationary obstacles, such as are only too 
'197& ar ex P er ’ ences of the 1960s and 

On the other hand , Keynesian insights were 
critical adjuncts to wartime policy and postwar 
development. With their help,, the achieye- 
mfents of the • British' economy immediately 
■ter the war were considerable, and with the 
P^sage ;of time appear even more so. 
Although reconstruct ibn rind full employment 
,*cre largely sustained by’ a world boom, the 
- ™th path was .smoothed by demand man- 
“gemeht {■ fine-tuning, welfare services and a 
aconojny. and a new affluent society 
. appeared, io.be u* the making in Britain. The 
. JJ^Hiug harmonious balance only began real- 

f^ 1 frfly from n, ld*l ) 960s l as the tendency 
°i domestic expansion to.push up incomes and 
^k in Imports jhcreased. Sterling fell, (while 
'^“Svpriops rind unemployment, ajl rose. 
“**" 1 jt 4va$ realised that Keynesian! de- 


employment in the face of balance-of-pay- 
ments constraints, an inflexible economic 
structure, free collective bargaining and a non- 
competitive labour market. Public expenditure 
could not be contained; lame ducks could not 
be put down. Expansionary policies generated 
heat not growth. Incomes policies were tried 
and failed, denounced and tried again. 

After 1979, the unthinkable - the abandon- 
ment of "tripartism", the privatization of pub- 
lic corporations, the sale of council houses, 
knock-down drag-out confrontations with 
trades unions, regressive income redistribution 
- became both thinkable and doable. Yet the 
postwar consensus on the political need for a 
high level of public expenditure holds, and it 
remains to be seen whether Mrs Thatcher’s 
version of an incomes policy will be any more 
successful than those of her predecessors. 

Explanations of Britain's relatively slow 
postwar growth can obviously be given in terms 
of stop-go policies, or excessive public sub- 
sidies and expenditures, or an exaggerated 
tenderness townrds sterling or trades unions or 
overseas commitments. But many of these con- 
ditions exist in other countries with superior 
growth records, or are relatively recent, 
whereas Britain's putative economic problems 
go back a century or more. Above aii, it has to 
be explained why and how such policies, in- 
stitutions and behaviour first appeared. The 
fact that there always has been a “British” 
growth rate and a “British” economic structure 
is not the answer to the puzzle. It is the puzzle 
itself. 

A good choice of possible solutions can be 
found in David Coates and John Hillard's 77ie 
Economic Decline of Modem Britain, a collec- 
tion of excerpts from essays and books pub- 
lished in the past ten years or so and ranging 
across the ideological spectrum. Diagnoses of 
decline include arguments from both proxi- 
mate causes (too little investment, too large a 
public sector, restrictive labour practices, in- 
competence among civil servants and mana- 
gers)' and broader-ranging ones (capitalism, 
cfass structures, cultural values; educational 
systems and the dynamic of populist politics). 
In spite of this eclecticism, however, most of 
the contributions reveal an implied consensus. 
Britain's economic problems are seen as pro- 
ducts of fundamental attitudes and institu- 
tions: the low esteem in which industrial pro- 
duction, engineering and conventional com- 
merce are held; the notorious proclivity of the 
best brains (or at least the best brains sieved 
through the tertiary educational system) to 
shun industry and trade; the perpetuation of 
Luddite values in schools and universities; the 
cripplingly conservative attitudes to job secur- 
ity, work organization and traditional technol- 
ogy; the adversarial quality of industrial rela- 
tions and its resented insecurities; economic 
policies diverted to protect or gratify vested 
interests. 

But why should Britain be so much more 
susceptible to such diseases than other indus- 
trial nations? The most obvious answer lies in 
nineteenth-century society, where the values 
and aspirations of landed classes, imperial 
administrators and metropolitan professionals 
could be pursued without detriment, to the 
nation’s pioneering industrial status. Before 
the advent of fierce international competition 
and rival industrial technologies, Britain's edu- 
cational system, investment, patterns, mana- 
gerial priorities, social structures and factor 
markets comfortably sustained its wealth and 
supported its global role. Only in the twentieth 
century have their biases become painfully in- 
flexible. , 

An obvious danger with ?uch socm-cultural 
arguments is the temptation to indulge in 
vague simplicities about attitudes .find the de- 
cline of the industrial spirit - aa if these some- 
how had an existence independent of the rela- 
tionships and commitments which shaped 
them. The most valuable antidote is, there- 
fore, analysis of their concrete Institutional 
. embodiments. 77ie Economic ppdine of Mod- 
em Britain contains n number of oxomples of 
this approach, including an essay on British 

' tfonomicpoilcy by Peter 

pated His perceptive monograph Governing the 
Economy: The politics of sfate intervention In 
■Britain and France .(l986),;H«M*plores the 
distinctive structure oCthe State, Britain s post- 

Son In >he 




"Soup Kitchen, Bristol, 1939", reproduced from ‘Lcnsman’: Photographs 1932-52 by Humphrey Spender 


(125pp. ChauoandWndus. £12.95.07011 327H7). 
financial systems and political structures - 
which, he argues, now seriously impede posi- 
tive industrial policies, the purposive muster- 
ing of investment funds nnd the co-ordinated 
restructuring of manufacturing concerns. Such 
an appronch is not entirely new, hut the range 
of this survey, and its novel, detailed nnd com- 
parative perceptions, make it a tour deforce. 

There is, however, a second drawback to the 
socio-cultural explanation: that the relative de- 
cline has been experienced so unevenly by 
different segments of the economy. This is not 
simply a matter of the malaise in manufactur- 
ing as opposed to other sectors, even though 
British manufacturers’ share of world trade has 
halved over the past thirty years and the coun- 
try is now a net importer of manufactured 
goods; the differences are primarily mani- 
fested within manufacturing. 

The case studies in Bernard Elbaum and 
William Lazonick's The Decline of the British 
Economy directly address this problem of dif- 
ferential decline. Guidpd by the editors' pro- 


vocative analytical framework, the contribu- 
tors argue that lhc fragmentation of British 
industrial structure into small-scale, indi- 
vidualistic family-dominated firms, the re- 
liance on internal or slack-exchange invest- 
ment funds, nnd (he devolution of job control 
to piece-rate workers - all of which were con- 
sistent with higki profits and good growth in the 
nineteenth century - proved to be crippling 
handicaps when mid nnd late twentieth-cen- 
tury developments placed n premium on tech- 
nical change, mass production and industrial 
integration. An entrenched labour force 
opposed new techniques or made them impos- 
sibly expensive; individualism and structural 
isolation immobilized businesses; without the 
leverage of long-run finance, banks were un- 
able to pursue the rationalization programmes 
which they undertook in other countries; and 
the State, lacking purpose or will, shunned the 
initiatives which would have been essentiul to a 
co-ordinated reform of industries. 

At a higher level of generality, which unites 


CONTEMPORARY INTERPRETATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 
New titles in the series 


SHAKESPEARE; THE PLAY OF HISTORY 
GRAHAM HOLDBRNESS, NICK POTTER 
and JOHN TURNER 

Tills book argues two things: firstly, that Shake- 
speare's imagination was essentially historical, 
interested (in ways characteristic of the new 
Renaissance historiography) tn the times antf 
places In which he set his plays; and secondly, 
that the plays with remarkable openness replay 


the has-been and the might-have-been of the 
they cut upon 
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HAMLET AND THE ACTING OF REVENGE 
PETER MERCER 

For Hamlet, as for his fellow revengers of 
Elizabethan tragedy, revenge Is not so much an 
ci h [cal problem as a part awaiting performance. 
In the revenge plays of Kyd and Mars ton revenge 
Is already very dUnculi to act because its extreme 
sryllsaiion of passion and rhetoric makes It seem 
uncomfortably dose to mere fiettnn, something 
only 'player like*. In Hamtet, the performance of 
revenge becomes It 
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DISCOVERING SHAKESPEARE’S MEANING ; 

. tEAHSCRAGG .' , 

This book dcmonsura'tw the variety of ways lu 
which meaning (s generated tn Shakespearean ! 
drama, and suggests the kinds of approach that 
wilt allow the interested reader to explore the 
significance of the plays for himself. - 
hardcover £27.50 0'3,33- | iI , i04-7 
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mFreVHeUedlttoii 
SHAKESPEARE THE MAN 

: AJUftOWSF. 

The definitive biography, of the world's 
greatest writer by the leading authority on 
fils age and time. 

. hardcover & 18.93 0-333-443 3-1 -3 

*. . . a Jaxl noting and revealing study - completely 
absorbing . 1 
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Gains and losses 
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both (he snciii'L'iilluml <i|t|tr naili anil the more 
slnielnr.il explanations, it may well he that 
Ikitain'secuin mi ie weakness is another way of 
looking at its social strength. Historical con- 
tiiuiily nml the avoidance of a iiational catas- 
trophe are supreme benefits. Mill the fact that 
neither military defeat nor revolution has des- 
troyed inherited institutionalized interests, 
also means that i nudes of organization and 
behaviour have not been reconstituted so as to 
provide a more progressive framework for eco- 
nomic activity. 

And yet. when all is said, it is still necessary 
to return to basics and ask whether we really 
are in a crisis of growth, and I here fore whether 
theories of decline, although reasonable ways 
of discussing the nation's relative standing, ex- 
plain (no much. After all. the British growth- 
rate has. if anything, accelerated over the long 
run. Wc arc richer than \vc ever were, and 
growing richer all the time - even if at a slower 
'rate than our erstwhile rivals. Why, then, 
should we be so concerned .* One reason is that 
our national income may not match our social, 
tnalcii.il and internalional ambitions That 
may indeed he a blow to our sell esteem, hut it 
shows little sign of generating social upheaval. 
'I lie i e is also, id eoutse. the distinct possibility 
dial Ihr long term di'Clme m umIumii.i! com- 
petitiveness may ultimately nude inline living 
standards if mir exports arc unable to finance 
our inqmrt needs. But the most serious social 
consequence of a slow rate of growth is an 
inability to remedy gross disparities of incomes 
ami life chances. 

Slow growth unaccompanied by redistribu- 
tive measures (from (lie employed to the un- 
employed. from the belter educated to the chil- 
dren of the less educated, from the well-en- 
dowed to the deprived) iiiiLv aggravate inequal- 
ity and crude the living standards of large 
minorities The British predicament is not only 
how to become more competitive but also how 
to ensure that the fruits of the growth which is 
actually occurring are shared equitably without 
impeding growth. 

Yet in the concern for growth, it may he that 
we have become too preoccupied with the 
shrinking of manufacturing industry, even 
though its proportion of the labour force has 
fallen from almost 40 per cent to 25 per cent 
since the early IU5IK. The growth of the service 
industries is often paraded us a triumphant 
demonstration, of the decadence of the British 
economy. But services have been more impor- 
tant than manufactures for more than a cen- 
tury; and we have been using invisible expons 
, to finance a deficit in the balance of commodity 
trade for almost two hundred years. Certainly, 
we shah yet live to be grateful for the boom in 
capital exports which has taken our net over- 
seas investment^ from £2.7 billion in 1975 to 
‘ more than £HXt billion in I9S7. 

- ft also remains to be Seen whether Britain’s 
experience of industrial maturity, like her ex- 
perience, of industrial revolution, will prove to 
be (hat of a pioneer rather than of a unique 
specimen. A decade ago it was fashionable to 
. ask, with Robin Marris, whether ’’Britain was 
an Awful gaming tr> America", nr to ponder, 
' With Peter lay, whether "HugUinditis” might 
; be a disease which would affect other Western 
^democracies. We are,. after all, dealing with 
.' world-wide shifts in the jhlivlurc of economic 
; | activity. Britan niay have special probteqy; 
i : hut there p no ugrt yet that we ape entirely 
, i kjone-fitr that we have yetexhausicd the deal 
. • i>f mln that i* in * naifem. - . ■ 


John Campbell 
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STEPHEN INtU.K 

The British Party System 

23 1 pp. ( )xford: i Buck well. £25 (paperback, 

£ 8 . 95 ). 
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General I- lections, paradoxically, urc the curse 
of political science. Though on the one hand 
they furnish regular supplies of fresh evidence 
for analysis and conjecture, they also have a 
misty way of rendering previous conjectures 
untenable. 'I lie trouble is that the clccturul 
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overwhelming feature of the political land- 
scape since June. Reading these two books 
now is a reminder t if how unprepared the poli- 
tical world was for a third term of increasingly 
triumphalist Thatcherism. 

Cable’s is an unusual, agreeable, modest lit- 
tle book. As a retired ambassador, his view- 
point is that of a professional observer and 
interpreter of politics who is neilher a practi- 
tioner nor an academic. He is appropriately 
lucid, sceptical and, in the end, mildly elegiac. 
(He concludes with Thatcher begging Amer- 
icans not to stop coming to Britain after the 
hoinhing of Libya - “Please conic .... Not 
only docs it help our standard of living and our 
economy, but wc miss you .... Wc love your 
generosity and we arc missing it on our streets" 
- and contrasts it with Churchill's defiant de- 
mand In Roosevelt: “Give us the tools and we 
will finish the job. 1 ' “This", sighs Sir James, 
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■ rroffS view of Labour party finanaal policies just before the General Election of 197-i is taken /romTrog: Forty 
graphic years - «hc ait nl Wally Fawkes by Frank Whlifard (un numbered pp. Fourth Estate. £12.95. 0W779J 
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cycle is too short. With elections every four 
years there is insufficient time to research, 
write and publish new anatomies of the body 
politic unless the writer picks bis moment very 
precisely. He needs to start as soon as possible 
ufter one election in order to be published a 
reasonable time before the next. Neither 
Stephen Ingle nor Sir James Cable has got it 
quite right. Though Ingle's book claims to have 
been revised to take K full account" of the June 
1987 election , it was largely completed and was 
e viden By intended for publication be fore then; 
white Cable’s would better have been held 
back nnd its conclusion modified as well. Both 
authors have been slightly wrongfooted hy the 
result. Neither, it Is true, predicted a Labour or 
Alliance victory, hut equally neither expected 
ilw further Tory landslide which has been the 


“was another time than his") in a discipline 
dominated by indigestible textbooks and 
arcane monographs his book, based on lec- 
tures originally given to the International Sum- 
■ mer School at Cambridge, is a pleasure to read. 
Yet sadly one wonders who is likely to read it. 
Its very unpretentiousness Is unlikely to win it a 
place on university reading lists. 

There is no such problem with Ingle's book, 
which is clearly aimed al politics students. Yet, 
(or an academic book, it too is refreshingly 
lightly writtendhoughappallingly printed: mis- 
prints of proper names include Dennis Healey, 
William Rogers. Brian Wa Wren). . 

It also has the advantage over Sjr James of 

arguing a thesis. In a seriesof clearly structured 

, chapters ("What \% Conservatism?' 1 , 1’Lead- 
wjhip and Organisation in the Conservative 



Party"; “Who are the Conservatives?"; “What 
is Socialism?"; "Leadership and Organisation 
in the Labour Party"; “Who are the Social- 
ists?”, followed by a single chapter on the 
Alliance) Ingle suggests that the party system 
as it has developed, or rather failed to develop 
since 1945, has become ossified in a form which 
no longer reflects the pluralism of contempor- 
ary society. This is not a new idea, but it is well 
rooted in his argument that the two old parties 
- the Conservatives as much as Labour - con- 
tinue to be essentially class parties, held back 
from fulfilling the broader aspirations of their 
more enlightened leaders by the need con- 
tinually to flatter and reassure their own par- 
ticular clientele. 

Near the end of his book Ingle comes up wilh 
a remarkable quotation from a speech of Lloyd 
George's in 1910, contrasting the Edwardian 
Liberal Party's ability to win office with the 
narrow prospects of the infant and at that time 
purely sectional Labour Party. Liberalism, 
Lloyd George contended, harnessed to the 
assistance of the working class the support of 
the middle class: 

No party could ever hope for success in this country 
which does not win the support of a large portion of 
this class . . . and I would strongly urge the import- 
ance of this consideration upon those who wish to 
drive Liberalism out in order to substitute another 
organisation. You are not going to moke socialists in 
n hurry out of farmers and traders and professional 
men in this country, but you may scare them into 
reaction .... If they are threatened then they will 
surely sulk and harden into downright Toryism. 
What gain will that be for Labour? 

Though inaccurate as a prediction of the 
pattern of the next fifty years, this was a won- 
derfully prescient anticipation of the dilemma 
that has increasingly confronted the Labour 
Party since the 1950s and is explicitly faced by 
Neil Kinnock and Bryan Gould today. By mak- 
ing social progress the exclusive property of a 
doss-based party, Labour has in fact painted 
itself into a diminishing corner of the electoral 
market - partly as a result of its own success. 
Acknowledging his debt to Peter Clarke, Ingle 
draws attention to the close identity of “new" 
Liberals and Social Democrats before 1914. It 
has turned out, exactly as Lloyd George pre- 
dicted, a misfortune that in the inter-war years 
that intellectual tradition of non-socialist pro- 
gressivism allowed itself to become attached - 
in uncomfortable alliance with neo-Marxists 
on the one hand and the trades unions on the 
other -to the LabourParty. The result today Is 
that, as the Labour Party flounders, rent by its 
own internal contradictions, the Liberal/Social 
Democratic synthesis of free enterprise with 
liberal democratic values and collective provi- 
sion for social needs, finds no credible home 
within the existing party system, despite offer- 
ing a political philosophy clearly closer to the 
views of more of the electorate than those 
offered by their (respectively clapped-out and 
opportunist) established rivals. Ingle’s book 
unfortunately went to press before the full cv 
tent of the Alliance's post-election disintegra- 
tion had become clear (though he had an ink- 
ling ofil). But this latest demonstration of the 

• near-impossibility of putting together a third 
force capable of breaking the two-party mould 
- even when one of those parties is patently 
unable to hold down its side of the see-saw, 
leaving the country at the mercy of a pern**" 
nent minority dictatorship - only gives added 
force to his contention that the present system 
must eventually, in the interest of represents- 

• tlvc government, be broken. 
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JOHN CAREY (Editor) 

The Faber Book of Reportage 
739pp. Faber. £14.95. 

0571 137164 

One of the truisms of a professional reporter’s 
life is that a good story tells itself. This is a rarer 
occurrence than readers might suppose. All 
too often reporters find themselves physically 
remote from the events they must describe, or 
describing non-events, or complicated events, 
or events whose relevance to the domestic 
breakfast-table is obscure. Then comes a famil- 
iar crisis over the typewriter. How are the 
events to be made comprehensible, pertinent, 
significant or honestly interesting? No obvious 
narrative presents itself. Which facts (if “facts" 
are available) should come first? Has the re- 
porter discovered anything new? Will anybody 
care? 

Just occasionally, however, a reporter finds 
himself or herself in the right place at the right 
time. He or she has seen something big, poss- 
ibly elemental, certainly dramatic. And then 
comes . . . well, here is how Bob Considine 
began his news-agency dispatch shortly after a 
world heavyweight contest in 1938: 

Listen lo this, buddy, for it comes from a guy whose 
palms are still wet, whose throat Is still dry, and 
whose jaw is still agape from the utter shock of 
watching Joe Louis knock out Mnx Schmcling. 

Schilling's knock-out is, in fact, one of 
the happier and more peaceful happenings in 
John Carey's Faber Book of '. Reportage. As 
Considine records: 

Max (ell almost lightly, bereft of his senses, his 
fingers touching the canvas like a comical stew-bum 
doing his morning exercises, knees bent, and the 
tongue lolling in his head. 

This may not be the ideal way to end one's 
career, but it is a great deal less pitiful than the 
fate of thousands of other human beings in this 
book. Professor Carey begins his selection with 
Xenophon's retreat to the Black Sea and closes 
it, almost 300 entries and 2,400 years later, 
with James Fenton looting monogrammed 
towels (“they were irresistible") from the 
presidential palace in Manila a few hours after 
Marcos and his wife had flown. In the centuries 
between, suffering is observed at close quar- 
ters and death arrives in all kinds of ways; by 
(to name only a few) beheading, shooting, 
stoning, drowning, gassing, impaling, burning, 
bombing and wasting away. There are intervals 
™ Hie tears and gore. Attila the Hun proves a 
kindly host, the Japanese are entranced by the 
sight of their first steam locomotive, man lands 
0n the moon.- But the creative and playful 
kpecls of humanity get a poor showing In a 
book which can find space for six separate 
accounts of the battle of Waterloo and only 
half that number for modern sport (the item on 
picket describes the violent consequences of 
bodyline bowling, which may be symp- 
tomatic). • 

What is reportage? Until now it has been (at 
feast for me) no more than a word heard on the 
ll P* of leather-jacketed French photographers 
to dignify the calling others of us know as re- 
porting. Here Carey defines it as description of 
.Meal event written by an eyewitness. “Eye- 
'"rttriess accounts have the feeling of truth .ber 
they are quick, subjective and incom- 

flFTY YEARS O N , — 

^ ‘TLS o/ November 13,1937, carried a 
: Jr***. 0 / &ud Starkle's Arthur Rimbaud in 
Abyssinia, from which the following extracts 

Tty 11 O^rge Moore. in the nineties, first 
'2*31 the attention of English readers to the 
filing poetry pfa youthful Arthur Rimbaud, 
Was rumoured in Paris that this moat. 

1 Precodoiia of poets had retirecUo a Monastery 
■ :S 8 8 \ DTes of Spa. The monastic 

seem a natural one for a poet 
• i^nUusioned with, the- glamour of the literary 
in feet Rimbaud was then leading, 

. -to 'that inhospitable region,; as austere and 
.. /Mrenuqus a life as if he had been under the 
df the severest Orders . . . . Arthur 
l^Atysshito la,: In effect, a vefy 
chapter, in the complex story of the 
of Afrlca; fbr in the decade pf.so 
there the west cotat of the 


plete, unlike 'objective' or reconstituted his- 
tory, which is laborious but dead." Need the 
events described matter to the world at large? 
Carey decides that for the purposes of this 
collection the quality of writing and observa- 
tion matter more, on the grounds that “nothing 
is important - or unimportant - except as it is 
perceived". 

One can quarrel with these criteria; indeed, 
as Carey acknowledges, many pieces in his 
book quarrel with them. Plato did not see 
Socrates die; William of Newburgh was simply 
repeating rumour when he described the 
mysterious arrival of two green-skinned chil- 
dren in East Anglia circa 1 150; and we must 
wonder what, if anything, the sailor Richard 
Whitbourne saw off Newfoundland when he 
describes a mermaid. Nor are many of the 
pieces written on the spot ("Rushed reporting 
can carry the tang of crisis, but it can also be 
just rushed”). Memoirs and travel books sup- 
ply some of the most vivid reports, such as 
Gavin Young's memory of Vietnam, written 
fifteen years after he had tried to stanch a 
soldier’s pulverized belly with his hands: 

He was dying. He fumbled for my right bond - in a 
futile way, I had been trying to wipe the rain from his 
face - and pressed it to the warm, liquid mess. 1 
didn't feel the least disgust. 1 had tin idea that 
between us wc might hold him together. 

Often it is the random image rather than the 
scene as a whole which stamps itself on the 
memory like a branding-iron. The astronaut 
Edward Aldrin describes mankind's first smell 
of the moon: “pungent, like gunpowder or 
spent cap-pistol caps’’. Gustave Flaubert 
notices that he has stained the divan during a 
coup with an Egyptian whore. W. H. Davies 
loses a foot under a train and puffs away on his 
pipe while awaiting a doctor. Richard Hillary 
parachutes from his fighter into the Channel, 
terribly burnt, and floating there observes that 
“by closing one eye l could see my lips, jutting 
out like motor tyres". While in the same war , at 
a makeshift mortuary in London, Frances 
Faviell reassembles blitzed corpses: “It be- 
came a grim and ghastly satisfaction when a 
body was fairly constructed - but if one was too 
lavish in making one body almost whole then 
another would have sad gaps.” 

Images such as these combat what Carey 
calls “the power of language to muffle the 
vivid, the frightening or the unaccustomed” so 
that we can see people “gazing incredulously at 
what was, for the moment, the newest thing 
that had ever happened to them”. His intro- 
duction is itself a model of unmuffied language 
and touches on several important questions 
about the advent of mass communication (“the 
greatest change in human consciousness that 
has taken place in recorded history") and the 
way that “news" has become a substitute for 
popular fiction in many people’s lives. But he 
goes astray, I think, when he sets up a kind of 
contest, reportage versus imaginative litera- 
ture, and concludes that reportage ‘'exiles us 
from fiction into the sharp terrain of truth?. 
The great realistic novelists of the last century 
borrowed its techniques, says Carey, but at 
best produced only “imitation reportage" 
which lacked a vital ingredient: “the simple 
fact that the reader knows all this actually 
happened”. 

Of course, yes. But what Carey overlooks is 
that much modem reportage borrows tricks 
from imaginative literature. This is not to say 

nnd the outlets of the trade routes from the rich 
lands of Abyssinia and the Ogaden, were the 
objects of intrigue by all the Great Powers, 
particularly France and Italy. 

. . The King of Shoa, to whom Rimbaud sold a 
consignment of rifles (more dangerous to the 
users, it may be suspected, than to their 
antagonists, since they had lain in the African 
sun for more than a year with only some palm 
frees to protect them), was none other than 
Menelek II, later the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
who routed the Italians at Adowu in 1896. 
Rimbaud was able to strike only a very poor 
bargain for himself with this astute monarch. 
He negotiated with him at Entoto, soon to be 
replaced by modern Addis Ababa; and it was 
by making his way from Hid royal city to Haw, 
-i. i noHtm rtfrYwnfflfifcc In hast AuiCRi 


it makes things up (though it docs - Bob 
Considine's jaw, for example: was it really 
agape when he started to bash away at rhe 
portable?), but that it uses devices such as plot, 
chu racier and dialogue to force a pattern on 
often shapeless events. And not least in the 
process of characterization is the character of 
the reporter himself. How is he to sec things - 
compassionately, ironically, with or without 
detachment? Carey writes; “The writers [of the 
best reportage] are strangers to omniscience 
... the good reporter must cultivate the inno- 
cent eye but he must not be innocent ... he 
must be Experience simulating Innocence.” 

This is a tall order and many of us fail to deliver 
it. But for those who succeed, and carry on 
succeeding through war, flood and famine, it 
seems reasonable to suspect that a simulation 
of attitude might eventually lead to an inven- 
tion of seif. 

All in all. this is a chastening book for a 
professional reporter, because most of the 
truly memorable passages in it come from un- 
fortunate participants rather than paid observ- 
ers. These are people not so much in the right 
place at the right time as the wrong place at the 
wrong time - on the Titanic or in Belscn - 
proving (though how they must wish they could 
not) that observation is no substitute for parti- 
cipation when it comes to preserving the record 
of human suffering. For me, the single most 
powerful piece is Fanny Burney’s brave 
account of her mastectomy. No anaesthetic, 
both the patient and the doctor jangling with 
nerves, pre-operation advice that screaming 
may help: 

when that dreadful steel was plunged into my breast 

- cutting through veins-nrtcrics-flesh-nerves - I 
needed no injunction not to restrain my cries. I be- 
gan a scream that lasted unintermitiingly during the 
whole lime of the incision - nnd I almost marvel that 
it rings not in my cars still. 

Why are we so absorbed by such horrors? 
Carey suggests that in the modem West report- | 
age fills religion’s old role; not as a faith or 
creed, but as a permanent backdrop which 
gives modern man “a habitual daily Illusion of 
communication with a reality greater than him- 
self’. Just ns religion supplied mankind with an 
answer to death - the promise of life hereafter 

- so reportage, through its enduring obsession 
with catastrophe, unconsciously Stresses the | 
reader's or viewer’s own survival to give us a 
comforting sense of immortality. 

Tin’s is a persuasive argument forlhepopu- j 
larity of the Nine O ’Clock News , but it does not | 

explain why, in Carey’s phrase, reportage 
“naturally gravitates” to death or cruelty in the 
first instance, and was gravitating to it even 
when religion gave most people a balm and an 
answer to the biggest (if questions. Couldn’t 
the real reason for our fascination be more 
base? 

One of Carey's more idiosyncratic selections 
is an extract from J. R. Ackeriey’s diary, in 
which Ackerley recounts a rabbiting expedi- 
tion with a ten-year-old boy. Their dog catches 
a rabbit and starts to savage it in a bush. 
Ackerley writes that the effect on the boy was 
“most interesting”: 

He almost had hysterics. He was quite over-wrought. 
“No, No. Oh, look, look. Let me. Let me. There it is. 

Oh, stop it, stop It" - all that kind of exclamation; he 
tried lo rash into the bush, jumped about, began to 
cry, pulled himself together, and every now and then 
darted back to the bush, again. ^ 

Carey says he included this small incident be- 
cause it shows how one young male “began to 
be acclimatised to killing" and is therefore ger- 
mane "to all the massacres and atrocities this 
book logs". But doesn’t it fllso reveal that the 
suffering of others, besides exciting com- 
passion and repulsion, arouses In us a congen- 
ital curiosity that amounts almost to attrac- 
tion? And that reportage (and The Faber Book 
of Reportage) exist at least partly to satisfy this 
compulsion? “Oh, look, look .... Oh, stop it, 
stop it”, we say with Ackcrlcy's boy ns we turn 
the pages, and come across Mary Queen of 
Scots’s head hanging from her neck by a piece 
of gristle, or encounter the bodies whith stub- 
bornly refused to stay buried in the trench walls 
at Gallipoli. “Hands were the worst**, wrote 
Leonard Thompsojt, et farmhand fresh from 
Suffolk; “they Vfould escape from the stmd, 

: pointing, begging - even waving! There was 
one which we all shook when we passed, saying 
' ’’Good Morning’ in a 

l> '-* did It • H t Vi l-v*?* 1 ** 1 * 
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The Truly 
Disadvantaged 

The Inner Citv, the 
Underclass^ and Public 

WILLIAM JULIES WILSON 
Wilson’s controversial book 
candidly discusses the social 
pathologies of the ghetto and 
provides a comprehensive 
explanation of the rise of the 
“ghetto underclass”. 

£16.95 Cloth 266pp 
0-226-90130-0 

The Transformation 
of the Avant-Garde 
The New York Art World 
1940-1986 

DIANA CRANE 
ThiB original and provocative 
study argues that between 1940 
and 1985 the New York art world 
moved from a critical Btance of 
dominant cultural trends to one 
of acceptance. 

£19.95 Cloth 240pp illue. 
0-226-11789-8 

War Stories 
Poems about Long Ago 
and Now 

HOWARD NEMEROV 
One of America's leading poets 
writes in this new collection from 
, his experience in World War n, 
where historical past and 
personal history dovetail. 

£8.76 Cloth 72pp 
0-226-67242-0 

Cousin Joe 
Blues from New Orleans 
PLEASANT “COUSIN JOE” 
JOSEPH & HARRIET J. 

OTTEN HEIMER 

In this lively autobiography 
Pleasant “Cousin Joe” Joseph,, 
noted New Orleans bluesman, 
takes us on a journey through his 
extraordinary life and career. 
£15.96 Cloth 224pp illus. 
0-226-41198-2 

Modernism and the 
Harlem Renaissance 
HOUSTON A. BAKER, JR. 
Eloquently disputes the view 
that the Harlem Renaissance 
movement of the 1920s failed to 
produce “modern” art on the 
order of British and Anglo- 
American works of the early 
twentieth century. 

£15.96 Cloth 144pp illus. 
0-226-03624-7 

Tradition Counter 
Tradition 
Love and the Form of 
Fiction 

JOSEPH ALLEN BOONE 
Entering the arena of the 
relation of social ideology to 
literary form, Bootie focuses on 
the role that the myth of 
romantic marriage has played in 
the evolution of the Anglo- 
American novel over the past 

three centuries. 

• £81.88 Cloth 498pp 
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Christian scientists 


IS rian I’ippard 

DAVID 1!. WILSON 

Kelvin jmri Muki'V A ctunp.'ir:iiivc '•duly m 

Victwhiit physics 

253pp. IftiMul: I lilgcr. 1.35. 

row u 52*5 

Among eminent Victorian scientists William 
Thomson, laird Kelvin (horn IH24), holds a 
higher [imilioH by general consent tli;in Sir 
< ieorge ( rubric! Stokes, live years Ins senior. A 
glance at their careers shows linn to have been 
the more precocious - Ins lirst mathematical 
paper appeared when lie was seventeen, while 
Stokes was all of twenty-three before he burst 
into print with, admittedly, a nniie Mibslaiili.il 
work on fluid motion. At twenty-two Thomson 
became Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
( ilasguw; Stokes had to wait (ill he was tliiity 
before achieving the Lucasian chaii at I’.un- 
bmlee. Until became Fellows of the Royal 
.Society in the same year, IK5I, and in tine 
emnse. lor ome with proper respect lorseuioi- 
itv, UimiiMm succeeded Stokes as its I'lesul- 
ent Both held their chairs for over filly ye.us, 
remiiimiig actively involved with icseaich and 
many other interests until llicii deaths at 
eighty thicc. 

David II. Wilsmi li.is nude the must ol Ins 
experience as archivist to the enoi minis collec- 
tion of their Ictteis in the (.'a m hr idee Univer- 
sity Library. They were correspondents on a 
heroic nale. the survival of 4B7 of Thomson's 
letters to Stokes and 249 ol his replies prov iilcs 
u splendid basis for studying their mutual 
inleractiim as they strove with the nature of the, 
Filler amt other shared problems. It is of some 
small histoncal interest that a central theorem 
in vector cals ulus was first propounded in u 
letter of 'Ihomson s but became known as 
Stokes’s theorem when the latter, Mime years 
later, staled the result in an examination paper 
for the Smith’s Prize and asked candidates to 
supply a proof There cannot !»e many whose 


THE VANEK FLAYS 

Four Authors, 

One Character 

Edited by 

Marietta GoeU-Stankfewicz 

Eight powerful one -act plays 
along with four Uhunlnatiitg 1 
commentaries fay their authors 
are presented in this volume ‘ Ilia 
plays are unusual In that they all 
share the same protagonist, the 
Mlssfctanr writer, Ferdinand 
Vanek, In Czechoslovakia these 
plays con only circulate In laded* 
dog-eared typescripts but, ’ 
nonetheless, they have become a 
vital force in current Czech 
literature. With the exception of 
'Protest,* these translation* have 
been especially prepared for this 
volume. Commentaries by Vaclav 
Havel, Pavel Kohout. Pavel 
Landcvsfey emd Jiri Dfenatbier. •• 
Cloth C33.20 Paper S17.05 

: : THE GREAT WAR 
OF WORDS 

1 British; American and 
Canadian Propaganda 
and Fiction, 1914-1933 
Peter Buitcrihula ’ 

The hitherto unHno?wn stoiy of 
the secret collaboration between 1 
Uk govemniCnt and writers such 
m H.Q/Welfo, Arnold Bennett, John 
Oalawbrihy, John Masefield. John 1 
Etachtm, Edith Wharton, and Henry 
James. BtMtenhula examinee Lhe 
propaganda bootu iaml arUelea ; - 
Ihey wrote and the later Action that 
was a product ofQiettr ■ ; 

disil^wtonreeDfc: Cloih £3&6& 
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n. lines Iii i ve guile into liislnry because of an 
examination question; though smite at least In 
win ini il i> familial will be aware of other, ami 
tin ik* i u it able, contributions. 

In character they were very different, the 
young Thomson enthusiastic and bold in 
hypothesis, (lie old Kelvin tenacious of views 
that his juniors held to be overdue for the 
scrap-heap; by emit rust Stokes was reticent 
in company, cautious (over-cautious, said 
Rayleigh) of new ideas, including his own. anti 
generous in matters of priority, lbs caution, 
however, was well louudcd in deep mathema- 
tical ami physical insight, so that in their last 
years, billowing Rout gen's discovery of X-rays 
.mil Heap lord's of radioactivity, us the (would 
giants faced up to Loudly new challenges, it was 
Stokes wbncanic much closer to the truth than 
Kelvin: indeed. Stokes's explanation of the 
origin and nature of X-ravs was the found- 
ation of later work white Kelvin's ideas were 
soon forgotten. Radioactivity defeated both, 
(In High nut Tor luck of hying - it needed young 
icon i icln <ls like Rutherford ami Sodily to 
sweep away .inciciil prejudices. 

Wilson has made no attempt to cover the 
work of either mail in detail, but lias tried to 
link llicii seieiitilic achievements ami limita- 
tions to lhe philosophical and, especially with 
Stokes, i cli gums framework ol their times. 
Kelvin the engineer and Stokes the applied 
riiatlicnialh'inn. as tlicv are probably best re- 
membered today, lie outside Ins chosen scope 
while he concentrates mi tlicir researches into 
fundamental problems, flic reality, or other- 
wise. of the F.ilicr: the materialist view (which 
they rejected) of the origin of lile: indications 
of l ind's Providence in the physical world and 
in F volution | which they accepted): these were 
mailers that exercised (hem. as scientists and 
active Christians. nil tlicir lives, and which en- 
able Wilson to give depth to his portrayals. At 
a more mundane level he also provides the 
factual evidence for an illuminating compari- 
son between Lhe Glasgow and Cambridge 
schools -’lhoilivtin towering above his some- 
what provincial students, Stokes a command- 
ing figure indeed, hut lecturing to the pick of 
the four nations, of whom the best would come 
to surpass his own reputation. 

At the end one is left with a deeper respect 
and a very real liking for both of them. Clearly 
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Kelvin was apt to dominate his surroundings, 
not as a bully hut out of sheer intellectual ex- 
uberance - even Rutherford wav a hit daunted 
by "the old bird”. There must have been many, 
also, who found Stokes rather frightening, 
(hough for the opposite reason, not knowing 
lltc loneliness that drove him to seek company, 
despite his natural gift for silence. The heart 
goes out to one of whom Rayleigh wrote, "He 


Her Majesty’s health 


Roy Po rter 

MICH AELA REID 
Ask Sir Junes 

315pp. Hodde rand Stoughton. £14.95. 
(1340415150 

To demonstrate how civilization had corrupted 
even lhe Mongols, Gibbon remarked (hat 
Kubla Khan's successors had "polluted, the ., 
palace with a crowd of eunuchs, physicians and 
astrologers". He mFght have further observed 
how the customs of court in turn corrupted lhe 
physicians. From the protracted deathbed of. 
Charles II to the appallingly painful. one of . 
George IT's Queen Caroline, royal physicians 
won themselves unwelcome exposure as be- 1 
flighted hupgleib. Sir George Baker was on 
occttaion pinioned against the wall and called 
an old woman by the delirious George III; 
while Si* Richard Cruft, hating directed the : 
lying-in which ended in the death of George’s 
granddaughter, Princess Chariot te. felt ijuiy< 
hiund tn put u hullei through his bruin. 

ft is hardly surprising then that the young 1 
Aberdeenshire practitioner. J*m«$ Reid .fell 
Wflic trepidation when assuming the potb of . 
resident medical attendant to Queen Victoria 
in IWI/For (he Ouccrt.'lhuugh blessed with 
the constitution of hit ox .■ wasan accomplished 
liyp'X'hufldriac , . anti hud developed pro* 
uounced eccentricities In the aftermath of the ; 
Prince Contact's death. ' •]' 

Reid's hcsiiut tart proved justified, For as; 
Michael* Re id . drawing upnitcu phoards foil of . 
family ptpari. siinWi, rtje Queen rjiitfc tale 
that the pb-vt itas no dneciiro.ife!' wrNlenjobj 
deviriptioo ieqUired i that the phytddanfifli 
attendance wmi'jwj that: forbidden jfo leave 
Sffr immediate vkiriity for .mote than a few, 

. ‘ ijl 1 . ' '.i. i. 1* .' 


see her, routinely, even when well, four or five 
times each day (not least, in the early hours of 
the morning, for Victoria was a night-bird), 
and to sympathize with her morbid worries 
over her own health, and everyone else’s too. 
No sooner would he snatch a brief holiday than 
missives from the monarch complaining of her 
sleepless nights or indigestion would command 
him back to her presence. When after eighteen 
years’ service, Reid finally decided to marry, 

1 the royal patient did not even try to disguise 
her wrath at this act of selfishness and betrayal , 
laying down even stricter future terms of ser- 
, vice for him, 

lit the endless minor machinations of the 
court, health was one of the trump cards 
Victoria caiild play to get her way, and many a 
time Reid was . expected to concoct some 
medical excuse or Casuistry. Eventually he rose 
to physician- in-6rdin ary V and graduated to be- 
come the Queen’s confidant (on office vacant 
: after llit death of John Brown [in 1883). In that 
role, he proved u shrewd obseivqt of “Bipps" 

, (hi* name for Victoria) in uctioiURciiTs diaries 
. >ind correspondence present a Vivid study 6f liis 
patient, and pf the unflagging conviction with 
which the Qtwen fulfilled htr duties- a mission 
, 4 hivh elevtftd her alter selfishness (or iji Tens! 
sel{f«chtredn«si on tea high plane, On every 

■ frxMl*- frrtperiril politics, to bringing ,up 

■ lhe Queen, or, Mania, bore the burden 

, of ktuiwing^^youhginexjjericnced people 
; know noth big*) , and she ceaselessly issued in- 
itau^mnsfo oU arid sundry, often viaRcid.ma 
of illcjgible tirites^ " v .* . 

[Mm Im rilfiuhU 


: : 

whia 


was often to be seen at parties and public func- 
tions, and indeed, rarely declined invitations. 
In Inter life, after lie had become President of 
the Royal Society, the hardihood and impunity 
with which he attended public dinners were 
matters of general admiration.” All else aside, 
Wilson has restored to Kelvin and Stokes 
something of the humanity behind their public 
facade, and thereby earned out gratitude. 


to another charmer, the implausible Abdul 
Karim, Karim was an Indian Muslim initially ■ 
employed to wait upon her as a daily reminder 
of imperial glories. But through who knows 
what arts of flattery Karim soon had the Queen 
eating out of his hand and acquired the title of 
“Munshi” or “teacher”. The royal attendants 
thought her frankly “off her head” about him, 
and threatened mutiny - doubtless fired by a 
blend of racial prejudice and genuine outrage 
at the power exercised by this insufferable in' - 
postor. Yet even threats of mass resignation by 
the household did hot induce the Queen to 
relent. 

Reid, however, did persuade Iter to back 
down. For he was one of that select band . 
capable of winning hCr over by straight talk, at 
least on occasion. He had just the right sort of . 
temperament. Transparently honest, he never 
lost that bluffness whiph swayed ‘the Queen 
more than the diplomacy of courtiers such as 
Henry Ponsonby, Reid won her trust in .per- 
sonal as well as medical matters; and he de- 
served it too, His tender accounts of h |S 
management of her deathbed show that in* 

. Queen entrusted her life to a man of true 1 
pathy/ No great intellect, KncJ-generally reac- , 
tidnafy in his politics, Reid nevertheless abun- 
dantly possessed the human touch of the Old- 
stylc. bedside' doctor. - . 

, Reid'S papers contain SCni c choice m°n> J '■ 
for the medical historian, not least the f2 v 
lion that,. before she was dying, he had rtever 
. actually seen his royal patient in bed. He WiB 
apparently, also unaware that ^he hod a P 10 " 

..• lapsed uterus: so great was the decorum 
• physical examinations. But this enterlalnuig 
. Otid.- ftfeshly told chronicld, Ask Sir Ja »&> ; 
WU! malhly be enjoyed for its topching Wj 
;0f^n ageing VridoW finding a faithful 
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Evoking the urban malaise 


E lizabeth Cowling 

kirkvarnedoe 

Gustave Calllebotte 

220pp. Yale University Press. £19.95. 

030003722 8 

When Gustave Caillebotte died in 1894 at the 
age of forty-five his achievement as a painter 
was already largely forgotten. The long and 
heated controversy surrounding his will merely 
contributed to his eclipse. At a time when 
many still thought the work of Manet and the 
Impressionists degenerate, he bequeathed his 
choice collection of their pictures to the French 
nation, but with the uncompromising proviso 
that they be exhibited en bloc in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum, not consigned to some store- 
room, or oblivion in the provinces. Henceforth 
Caillebotte would be popularly thought of as 
the millionaire friend and patron of the Im- 
pressionists who dabbled in painting in his 
spare time. 

In recent years, though, his star has risen, 
ihanks mainly to Marie Berhaut, author of the 
definitive biography and catalogue raisotind, 
and to Kirk Vamedoe, who a decade ago orga- 
nized a major retrospective for the Houston 


Museum of Fine Arts and whose new mono- 
graph is an updated version of the catalogue. 
We are now in a position to see that Caillebotte 
was no mere amateur, but a forceful and inde- 
pendent - if ultimately second-rank - talent, 
whose best pictures hold up well beside (hose 
of his better-known contemporaries. 

The Caillebotte family fortune was made in 
the textile business and increased through Pari- 
sian real estate during the huge building pro- 
grammes of the Second Empire. Like so many 
sons of the French haute bourgeoisie, Gustave 
was expected to go in for law. His experiences 
during the Franco-Prussian war marked him 
profoundly, however, and he abandoned his 
legal studies for the studio of the highly suc- 
cessful Salon painter, L€on Bonnat. Through 
Bonnat he met Degas and through Degas the 
other Impressionists, and by 1876 he was ex- 
hibiting with them in defiance of the Salon 
system. The next six or so years were golden 
years for Caillebotte. He produced an impress- 
ive body of work, including several monu- 
mental Realist canvases which won the praise 
of even conservative critics; he was an energe- 
tic impresario for the Impressionist movement; 
his collection grew, and his purse was always 
open to his friends, Renoir ami Monet in par- 
ticular. But after 1882, for reasons that remain 


Scenes of Midwestern life 


Allen Staley 

E. MAURICE BLOCH 

The Paintings of George Caleb Bingham: A 
catalogue raisonnd 

296pp. Columbia: University of Missouri 
Press; distributed in UK by Harper and Row. 

£47. 

0826204619 

Georgs Caleb Bingham, the nlneteenth- 
cenlury Missouri artist, seems today as much a 
product of the 1930s as of his own century. 
Before 1933, he was thought of as a provincial 
portrait painter, one who had painted a few 
genre pictures as well, but who had hitherto 
attracted little more than local antiquarian in- 
terest. In that year the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art purchased what remains Bingham’s 
hesl-known painting, ft Fur Traders Descend- 
ing the Missouri”. Two years later, the young 
Museum of Modern Art, legitimizing the past 
by demonstrating its relevance to the present, 
held a Bingham exhibition. His relevance, of 
course, was os a forerunner of the Midwestern 
Regionalist painters, Grant Wood, John 
Steuart Curry, and, above all, Thomas Hart 
Benton, the most outspoken of the group, who 
also happened to be from Missouri. As a por- 
traitist, Bingham still has not attracted much 
attention, but his scenes of life on and near the 
great Midwestern rivers have survived the fluc- 
tuations of the Regionalists' critical fortunes to 
have a place on the short list of generally recog- 
nized masterpieces of nineteenth-century 
American painting. 

The Paintings of George Caleb Bingham is 
Bn expansion and revision of a catalogue that 
appeared as pajt of Mdurice Bloch’s 1967 two- 
volume study of the painter.; The new book, 
wliich also follows a separate catalogue of 
“ingha'm’s drawings by Professor Bloch that 
appealed in 1975, .is the pfoduct of a lifetime’s 
•wvbtjon that, has carried the subject from the , 
first burst of rediscovery to the apotheosis of a 
canonical catalogue raisotifti. It contains some 
^0 illustrations, reproducing virtually eyety 
apown work by. the artist , and . as well as bring- 
™8 details of ownership ana othef standard 
dialogue data Up. to date, it adds entries for 
. ■^ ou dd lOO paintinjgs that have come to light in 
< W past twentyyears. Most of the additions ate 
\ feteits; thb ; most significant otherwise are 
.,■> ^ing fo ^Wket’’ of 1842, Bingham's earliest 
jfnre 89bject ‘how lmbWh; “Country Politic 
wans” of 1849i:a surpiismgly derivative mix pf 
^yjdWilldenhd the Long Island contempor- 
WfBlnghain.Wllham Sidney Mount; and a 


in^aiab has. ah "attributed” categ- 
* 3 ^ivplhety!*threfe works, nbhe of 


ham are at best questionable, and about whose 
claims to authenticity Bloch is quite obviously 
sceptical. 

The brief introductory text is devoted to 
Bingham's personality, rather than to his art, 
which means that for any comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the paintings beyond bare-bones 
cataloguing we must still turn to Bloch’s 1967 
study, which provides the fullest available 
account of the artist’s career. It might seem 
that Bingham’s records of Midwestern life are 
so straightforward as to make art-historical 
dissection or interp reta ti° n superfluous, but 
Bingham was no Mark Twain. Bingham’s art 
was based on other art much more than on 
experience of the world around him. His char- 
acters may wear the trappings of the western 
frontier, but they are the recognizable equiva- 
lents of the Highland gillies and Calabrian pif- 
ferari of Wilkie, Leopold Robert, and a host of 
other nineteenth-century artists, who success- 
fully grafted exotic detail from the picturesque 
fringes of European civilization on to genre 
roles inherited from earlier works. Bingham’s 
Indian lying in ambush In "The Concealed 
Enemy" of 1845 is a native- American cousin of 
an Italian brigand by Robert or Horace Vcr- 
net, both tracing their ancestry to the seven- 
teenth-century banditti of Salvator Rosa. In 
Bloch’s words, there is no evidence that Bing- 
ham "ever felt the urge to record nature in the 

raw "- ■ , . 

As one would expect in the work of an artist 
who had scant formal training and little expo- 
sure to actual works of art (at least until he 
travelled to DQsseldorf In 1856, after he had 
painted ail his best pictures), the dependence 
of Bingham's figures on earlier painting and 
engravings after classical sculpture is palpable, 
as are the quasi-geometric and rigidly perspeo- 
tival compositional schemes in which the fig- 
ures are placed. The subject paintings are all 
pieced together from separate drawings for 
each figure. The seams show, but Bingham had 
sufficient genius to make virtues of his limita- 
tions. The static simplicity and clanty of Ms 
compositions, compounded with more foan 
faint echoes of well-known works from the 
past, yield a homespun dignity and rnonu- 
mentality that have repeatedly elicited the 
adjective “classical". The transparent arti- 
fice of Bingham’s work accounts for much ofits 
continuing appeal since the 1930s. In i J^Pjnod 
when 'art has tended ever increasingly to be 
about art. The best of his pictures, though, 
possess a magical solemnity that can no more 
be explained by glib association with modernist 
Sties than by the simple-minded 
that he was reporting the actualities of the 
nre-Civll War Missouri that surrounded him. 
Such-explanation Is nqt the task of » mlahgue 
' misonnl, and we should not expect to find it 
here. It will be an invaluable resource for^ a 

long time to cm . W *» 

TiwifeohiiiuhBap; 


obscure but which have something to do with 
the bitter divisions within the Impressionist 
group, there was a decline. He withdrew to his 
country estate, devoting more and more time 
to the gentlemanly pursuits of gardening and 
yachting; and nlthougli he painted until the 
end. he stopped exhibiting in public. 

Caillebolle's masterpiece is the grandly 
scaled, meticulously finished “Paris Street - 
Rainy Weather” painted in 1877 and now in the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Il captures the brand- 
new Paris of Hnussmann unloved by many 
Parisians at the time - the wide, ruthlessly 
straight boulevards meeting at functional but 
graceless intersections, the uniform and for- 
bidding blocks of flats above shops and caffis, 
the cense less, unheeding traffic of carriages 
and pedestrians. And it portrays all this with 
the unblinking, unidenlizing, documentary 
realism of the camera. At his best Caillebotte is 
always something of an illusionist, even in his 
Inter more rapidly executed, more painterly 
canvases. He likes to thrust the spectator into 
the tangible experience of the life he observes, 
whether it be sinewy workmen scraping down 
the wooden floors of a bare apartment, oars- 
men pulling through the water, or fruit ranged 
in ordered heaps on a market stall. He special- 
izes in vertiginous perspectives, dramatic shifts 
in scnle. alarmingly dose close-ups, seemingly 
random compositions that take the breath 
away by their sheer boldness. Zola put it well 
when he wrote of Caillebotte as “a very consci- 
entious artist . . . who has courage enough for 
large undertakings and who researches with 
the most virile resolution”. For even though 
Caillebotte can be fus\y in his detailing, is very 
often laboured and clumsy in his handling, has 
no natural fluency in his drawing, and now and 
then strives so much after his effects that he 
falls into an eccentricity that is unwillingly 
comic, he is at least never simply anecdotal, 
never simply chic, never simply charming. He 
may not be Manet, but he isn’t Tissot either. 

One of the admirable qualities of Professor 
Varnedoe’s book is its sense of balance. Be- 


cause he makes no extravagant claims, his sen- 
sitivity to Cailleboite’s real originality is per- 
suasive. The introductory text is succinct but 
effective, surveying the life, setting the various 
phases of Caillchotte’s career into their artistic 
context, and suggesting interesting parallels 
not just with the Impressionists but also with 
such artists as Seurat, Signac, Vuillard und 
even Munch who. Varnedoc argues, were in- 
fluenced by him. The evidence is convincingly 
assembled for Cailiebotte’s use of photo- 
graphs, and exploitation of the notorious dis- 
tortions of wide-angle lenses, and much is 
made of his almost obsessive interest in per- 
spective and proportional systems - the chap- 
ter on his "method” contributed by Peter 
Galassi is indigcstibly complex. There are ex- 
cellent appendices, one gathering contempor- 
ary exhibition reviews (not always, unfortu- 
nately. translated with much understanding of 
the nuances of the original), another detailing 
fully the fascinating story of the bequest. But 
the main part of the book consists of commen- 
taries on some sixty of the major oil paintings, 
all of them exceptionally well reproduced, and 
many of them compared with the surviving 
preparatory sketches, as well as with other 
source material and Varnedoc’s own photo- 
graphs reconstructing the very views from 
which Caillebotte worked. Although there is 
much emphasis on the technical it ics of Caille- 
butte’s compositions, Varnedoe is also good at 
describing the emotional tensions of his best 
genre paintings, which evoke the malaise and 
isolation of the modern city-dweller. At times 
one could wish for more investigation of the 
implications of individual images, which seem 
to reflect contemporary social issues quite 
pointedly, more precision about Caillebotte’s 
contacts and interests, and more effort to pene- 
trate the enigma of his personality and its bear- 
ing on the content of his work. But although 
not the definitive account of “the forgotten 
man of Impressionism", this book is a richly 
suggestive introduction which makes one 
hungry for a Caillebotte exhibition. 
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Rawul progress 


Anne Duchcne 

RUTH PRAWER Jlf ASVAI.A 
Three Continents 
.Wpp. Murray. £1 1 .95. 
1)719544335 


Ruth Prawer Jhalwiila’s new novel is long, with her inni 

.1 very large title. It is irnt really about three whose r> 
continents. Most of it takes place among the hut win 
same people, indoors, or in conditions of slightly 
peculiar isol.itimi. This is fitting, as it is a story The r 

about degradation, which requires a loncen- crelean 
tr.ition of means and effects. Insistent hunters satire, li 
of symbols may try matching the plot with the cm you 
movement from America, continent of hope. Liastern 
through london, in a muddled continent, Hawaii's 
shakily prop|vd-up, to India, continent of loss. vious w< 
immense ami featureless, where distinctions attcnilei 
become difficult to make; hut only India here ille-aget 
justifies these rather 111 readhare categories. ( In ■ there 

India, the narrator can watch liei beloved littered 
hrollier kicking a defenceless man, and Harriet. 
i .it nil uih /e this without shock.) Nothing and convent 
imhody sounds pnrticulaily Aiueiicim, and the llawnl’* 
I undo n of hotel sand hired moms might equal- linn, lit 

ly fie New York. quest int 

The narrator, I laiiiet, is a young American, innioiiii 
soon to inherit >i fortune, shared with her twin, depend 
Michael. At eighteen (the honk spans three . piemisc 
years), Michael anil Harriet are idealists, nil- creilulit 
templed by the opportunities offered to scions author 
of » long line of patrician public servants. suhiniss 
Michael scours the world, in search of an idea the rati 
worth living for; Harriet wails at home, in ubserv.i 
passionate sympathy. respons 

The story begins when Michael returns not ft say 
only with an idea hut with the raffish crew almost 
attached to "the Rnwul' 1 , an Indian prince of Indian ■ 
what the blurb succinctly calls "a dubious title rifying. 
and ;i small derelict kingdom''. The Rawul is come l< 
initiating a world pence mission, based nu what twenty- 

he calls “the Fourth World**. 'This naturally whaisti 
requires a good deal of funding. he in ri: 

Harriet. like Michael, falls in love wuh the very la; 
idea, and - even more than Michael - with This 
Crislii, the Knwul’s active und ambiguous writer < 
henchman, of apparently inexorable charm. uy. Po: 
The author plays her cards openly, mid never and wi< 
presents Crithi as anything but u monster of hope, i 
kaleidoscopic falsehood. When, for obvious gainsay 
reasons, he marries Harriet, we have to accept she die 
the premise that Harriet falls under his sexual the eas 
thrall into a condition of hebetude. nents” 

The rest H a long, detailed; painful down- the vei 
ward spiral, oyer which the story-teller throws have c 

Dublin die-hards 


her customary iridescent veils, to embrace an 
almost self- indulgently large east of diameters, 
not ail of whom seem very interesting or rel- 
evant. On the side of the innocents, as it were, 
one remembers the twins’ stalely grandfather, 
und his ex-mistress, now wife, who becomes 
the epitome of loyal agitation; and on the 
opposing side - the R a will’s infinitely dislend- 
ihle self-esteem making him almost a Micaw- 
hcr innocent - Rani, or Renee, his consort, 
whose relations with frishi are darkly louche, 
hut whose anxieties, like his, arc those of a 
slightly unsteady iiitcrnatiuiial crook. 

The major characters, certainly, are con- 
crete ami part ii-ului enough to quell any idea of 
satire, however sail, nn the tendency of West- 
ern youth to become bemused hy putative 
Liastern wisdom (though when in London the 
Kawiil’s nioh lake over a house where a pre- 
vious world leader, Itahaji. is dying upstairs - 
intended by his last two acolytes, kindly mid- 
ill e-aged Englishwomen in saris and cardigans 
- there does seem some suggestion or a world 
littered with discarded gurus). Michael and 
Harriet, hy comparison, seem bleached and 
conventional. Michael - pul in charge of the 
Knwiil's p.ua- militaries - does begin to ques- 
tion, though mu soon enough. Ilanict never 
questions, hut moves from naivete to almost 
mm time acquiescence. ’Hie hinge of the story 
depends oil tier total sexual infatuation - h 
piemisc which may liy the patience, even the 
credulity, of many readers - and though the 
author only modestly adumbrates her sexual 
submission, the whole notion docs compound 
the rather dangerous confusion between the 
observant authorial voice and Harriet's dulled 
responses. 

ft says much for the writing, which ill first is 
almost universally bland, that in the final 
Indian section it quickens to a climax of hor- 
rifying. almost liiliuioussuspensc. Will Harriet 
come to her senses a few days before she is 
twenty-one? Will she sign away her fortune to 
what she knows to bo a criminal crew? Will she 
lie in time to save Mich. id' 1 All answers in the 
veiy Iasi chapter .... 

This seems nn oddly negative book, from a 
writer celebrated for her warmth and generos- 
ity. Possibly for once she wnnted to be warm 
and wicked - wicked, that is, because without 
hope, as well ns without mercy. Not for us to 
gainsay such experiments. If indeed, though, 
she did wish seriously to say something about 
the ease with which the people of “three conti- 
nents" may nowadays corrupt each other, then 
the very wealth and weight of detail seem to 
have overwhelmed the intention. 


Patricia Craig ■. 

EILlS DILLON 
The Interlope r 

250pp. Hoddfer end Stoughton. £10.05. 
0340406690 " 

Eiltt Dillon i new novel, historical for the most 
part, opens in the early ?97fk with a meeting 
' between t*i) Irish Civil, War veterans, .one re - ‘ 
turned frdm America fori* last .look at the old' 
country, the other ensconced ip a poky cottage 


inthe, Dublin mountains. :Tfieir association ; Ireland's vicissitudes, and here she offers a 


goes buck Id |920. With Inland in the throes of 
the B&ck and Tan war, one of the two- the 


narrator, Michael D'Arcy-on tire run, and the . conflict between republican and Black and Tan 


other* his Commandant. Pap! Du tine, arriving 
nt hit hideout with order* for him and his com- 
panions. Dunne is irppas$jve *dir fanatical Hy 
temperament. Cf*Aicy conceals Ws dislike of 
Dunne out of natural good moftnen at (ini (he 


Dissenting settlers 


Anthony Sattin 

DENIS II1RSON 

The House Next Door to Africa 
99pp. Carcanel.£9.95. 

1185635 72DO 


The opening of Denis Hirson's first novel pre- 
sents a domestic world of aunts and uncles, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, and even one 
grcul-grundmolhcr - D corah - who likes to 
believe that she is on the train back to Russia. 
This view of the world is a child's, particular, 
partly-perceived, and complete only in its ac- 
quiescence. The opening- the unnamed narra- 
tor is a young child - is delivered as a series of 
briefly remembered incidents or neatly shaped 
family legends which recount, for instance, 
hnwCirnndpu Zalman left Minsk after the First 
World War and met Granny Toba in Palestine. 

I Ic remembers the whole family at work pick- 
ing and preserving apricots. His aunty Essie 
can remember nothing about Russia except 
waving a white handkerchief nt it as she sailed 
away. 

Had the family sctlled in the United Stales, 
their story might have been propelled hy an 
internal dynamic. Since the novel is written hy 
a South African and the fictional family choose 
to settle in Johannesburg, it is the outside 
world dial threatens them most. When the un- 
named narrator is at university, he und 356 
other civil rights protesters are held for a day 
by the police. This is described as un unexcep- 
tional event, however, und the episode ends 


with: “Back home there is mutton stew and 
fruit salad for supper." Earlier, on his thir- 
teenth birthday, he had been allowed a special 
visit to his father, a prisoner of the State for 
little more - it seems - than having an enthu- 
siasm for all sorts of books. There is no longer 
anything normal or ordinary about this white 
middle-class family, although they appear to 
be neither radical nor dangerous. 

The House Next Door to Africa is written in 
the context of current events in South Africa 
and is a novel of protest, although not in the 
more strident manner of (for example) 
Breyten Breytenbach, whose poetry Denis 
Hirson has translated. Hirson’s own narrative 
technique is less successful when approaching 
history and politics than when it explores the 
private world of personal history and indi- 
vidual experience. It achieves, great power in 
suggesting the movement of the narrator's 
family from immigration to dissent, although 
the implication that exile is the solution to the 
dilemma faced by whites opposed to apartheid 
and the denial of civil rights might be sim- 
plistic. 

Hirson avoids continuous narrative; and the 
brevity of the novel's episodes and memories, 
and the sketchiness of its characters, adds to 
the book’s sense of insecurity and suits the 
subjcct-niattcr. This is counterbalanced by 
some beautiful, calm and evocative descriptive 
passages. The novel is slight, and at times 
seems limited by its perspective, but this is an 
accomplished dfibut and gives serious consid- 
eration to some of the problems within South 
Africa which should be continuously before an 
international audience. 


Grabbing at freedom 


faction that opposes the Treaty, has been 
growing disillusioned with extreme republican- 
ism for some time, partly on account of the 
brutalizing effect of gue rrilla warfare , which he 
has observed at first hand, fje finds himself 
impelled towards an act tif betrayal, among 
whose causes is one of the oddest in Irish his- 
torical fiction; a wish to spare Pamela the ne- 
cessity of having to explain to Dunne how she 
comes to be pregnant. 

The Interloper tells a romantic story, but 
fortunately there is more to the novel than this. 
As ever. Dillon is at her best when dealing with 


Deborah Singmaster 

IT A DALY 

A Singular Attraction 
144pp. Cape. 1111.95. 
0224024388 


Ita Daly’s second novel, like her first, Ellen, is 
set in Dublin. On the evening of her mother’s 
funeral, Pauline Kennedy marches out of her 
family home. Her brothers, now living in Eng- 
land, are outraged when she announces that 
she is not going to keep on the house as a shrine 
to the past and convenient holiday base for 
their children. But Pauline, no sentimentalist, 
grabs at her freedom - a freedom which she 
fears may have come twenty years too late. She 
is thirty-eight and, in her own eyes, a freak 
because she is still a virgin. What she wants 
from her new life is not marriage or romance, 
but “technical assistance”, to rid her of this 
unwanted encumbrance which reminds her of 
her mother’s chaise-longue, prized at first but 
with the passing of years, unwanted and In- 
creasingly difficult to dispose of. Ironically , she 
is surrounded by pregnancies: herfriendUnais 
expecting twins, and Marie, a pupil at the 


pathy but refuses the money. 

Pauline’s new neighbour, Jens Hansen, an 
ineffectual Danish businessman, seems to offer 
a possible solution to her problem and their 
relationship shuffles cautiously towards its un- 
satisfactory and unconvincing conclusion. 
Although Pauline’s involvement has been 
more than merely “technical”, she emerges 
from the affair serene and assured, an achieve- 
ment one attributes to her lack of emotional 
depth and imagination rather than self-disci- 
pline. It is the peripheral characters, Una with 
her joyless marriage and the teenage Marie 
confronted by her parents' bigotry, who suffer 
in this novel, not the emancipated Pauline. The 
only contented figure encountered briefly in its 
pages is the childless cockney widow, Maisie, 
who kicks her husband’s tombstone whenever 
she becomes dissatisfied with life; given the 
unattractiveness of the men in Daly's novels, 
this would seem to be the most satisfactoiy 
form of contact with the opposite sex open to 
her women. 

Ita Daly writes concisely and achieves her 
effects with minimum elaboration. There is an 
excellent sketch of a rained-out holiday in 
Kerry, but Dublin itself, so memorably 
evoked in EUen, is only a flat backdrop here. 
Both novels are of identical length, yet the 


school where she teaches, asks her for money earlier Ellen packs a richer, stranger world into 
to procure an abortion; Pauline provides sym- its 144 pages than its low-keyed successor. 


description of political cicnis just before arid 
after the signing of the Treaty, a time when (he 


was supei&eded by. that among republican end 
; Free Stater. D’Arcy is among the die-hard de- 
fenders of the Four Courts. Rory O’Connor 
and l.fam Mellow**, both executed later that 


Brian Morton 

AUNHJtm 

MfHeriwo 

197pp. Methuen. £10,95, 

0413155800 

When Rachel's mother is killed In a car crash. 


jazz rather than Mahler takes a little time; U 
takes longer to come to terms with the fact that 
the shrugs and verbal mannerisms that overlay 
her Yorkshire accent have a specific racial ori* 
gin; it turns out to hhve been her grandparents 
casual antisemitism that kept her mother and 
(real) father apart. . . . 

Paul hides any sense of loss he might feel, 

k.LLjli ■ .. . ,,l i.nnnpr 


Dunne out of natural good nwmwnat (iral (he year (1922) hy On Irish firing-squad, put in an When Rachel's mother is killed In- a car crash Pftul hldes any sense of loss he might feel, 

is lire Min.nf a Wghowjsehl Connaught ,n repuh*!.:; appearance; urging full commitment tog full- she leaves behind one unsuspected secret Stov behind a brittle humour that would be strong 

titan by umvictidsLttot heredity), and Isterout. ■ .. scale republic. St) too does Michael Collins: hU pie arithmetic and ahandfiilof diatv mi and more convincing but for the (act that every 

-t UL ... i;- D ..a LI. iu- « , , . , V vUncs 7. . - 


republliiin cause, and frequently visit* Dunne, ' . EiKi Dillon has burdened licr three main char* 


li wimted man. ul a house on lire xmttkir is or ftrfcft. When It comes .10 the emotional plot - . w 

Dublin. • , s ' smqothly recounted. and faUoIakHuIofdigm- able, fogifhqt WucS.bulti ppjn ambiguous 1 Be ^rhecke Tapes, which succeeded better as 

Eventually, D’Arcy gets Pamela to himfcJf; ; fled xcgreifclnw* - there **f cycn a foueh of . .. sate; theperffect theme forapcrtonalqw«i in : “«enplays than as novels. , ' . : 

fit a tumbledown mansion not far from Dublin i anachronism here nod There, as when Pamela, whitf resotuifemreredfc in exact probortiori to . ' ' 1 1 , 

and an idyllic Interlude ensues, with die two of: j serenely Confronting the prospect of uarnsN ■ thft r ttt x)f diK0Very.:> >’..•• . ; JJW last of a monthly series, the AtewW// 

them playing house like a pair of newlyweds;! !’ tied motherhood, renprki iih** ftitudes ; l0 ' 

Ptimcia’s obsession with Dunne is temporarily wa/d* this condruon hay* c>apg«J, a j«at *ve - and J ^ ri ? SlrHv In 
pushed hitide. D’Atcy. ihougKa member of the Ireland: they hadn't. - in ^ PffS' • 


disappear anew and to. 1 ope particular thehi.. “tore - tenpin venture than his recent 
ttimis Monk tunc; ' "Mate rioso” is a rbmark- ' fiction 77ie Beiderbecke Affair and The 
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Reviewing from the edge 


John Clnte 

CYNTHIA OZ1CK 

The Messiah of Stockholm 

144pp. Deulsch.£9.95. 

Q 23398 142 X 

Inthe middle of winter, in a city “smouldering 
at the northernmost margins of the industrial 
West" lives a forty-two-year-old book review- 
erin a rented room. His last marriage is a thing 
of the past. He is an orphan. His very name is 
arbitrary. As is the case with so many Scan- 
dinavian males, his countenance is younger 
than his years, but unformed, dejected. He 
seems to have been passed by. Like Stockholm 
itself, he seems marginal. 

The books (translations of which he reviews) 
come almost invariably from the hot innards of 
Central Europe, and date, preferably, from 
before the outbreak of the Second World War. 
He is drawn to authors like Elias Canetti, or 
Witold Gombrowicz, attempting to warm his 
chilled spirit in the cauldron of their apocalyp- 
tic Modernism; but to Bruno Schulz- the Pol- 
ish writer killed by the Nazis in 1942 - he is 
more than merely drawn. Bruno Schulz, he has 


come to believe (in his state of extremity at the 
edge of the world), was his father. 

The Messiah of Stockholm, Cynthia Ozick's 
third novel, is a fable of belatedncss, or of 
forgery, which turns out to be much the same 
thing. His obsessions have led "Lars 
Andemening” to reveal his claimed parentage 
to Heidi Eklund, herself a refugee from the 
European apocalypse, and through her he is 
exposed to a manuscript which may be that of 
The Messiah, Schulz’s last work. But it may be 
a forgery, just as the woman who brings it to 
him, and who herself claims to be Schulz's 
daughter, may be an imposter. 

Winter continues to darken, and snow 
covers the cold world. When “Lars" finally 
confronts the manuscript, which is a contorted 
melange of images concerning “creation and 
redemption”, he finds himself unable to re- 
member more than a vague impression of what 
he has read. Faced with the realities he had 
longed to inhabit, or even with a forged version 
of those realities, he becomes as blank as 
Stockholm in December. In the dark finisterre 
of European culture, there is nothing left for 
“Lars" of the primary radiance of “the original 
of things". Because the amnesia of his condi- 
tion obliterates that radiance, there is no point 


Irrelevant finesse 


" ary Billy Liar, but Simmons is too easy with 

Tina Brown himself: comic names are always a bad sign and 

— there is a rash of them here, most of them 

CHARLES SIMMONS derived from typography and publishing. 

The Belles Lettres Papers By far the best part of The Belles Lettres 

175pp. Seeker and Warburg/ Alison. £10.95. Papers is the opening chapter, which (races the 

0436464896 pedigree of the magazine from rich man's play- 

; — thing under Aubrey Buckram to media prop- 

. In the era of the Big Book, few American erty unt | er Cyrus Tooling, and sketches the 

novelists have the courage to be slight. Literary ii neage 0 f editors. The worthy idealist Samuel 

earnestness isso intense, it’s almost unpatriotic Serif gj ves ; t a faltering start; the visionary 

to want to be “amusing". It’s certainly deeply X avier Deckle launches it into the literary 
un-American; which is why Charles Simmons's stratosphere; the humdrum professional Effie 
spoof of the world of book-reviewing is such a Bacfcstrip (beloved by the publishing world as 
curienty; And Simmons strives not only to be „ a rea | bookman") consolidates the success; 
amusing; he Is satisfied with nothing less than fj am j n g wunderkind Skippy Overleaf rocks the 

fine irrelevance. boat; and the sane gentleman-hack Jonathan 

The action takes place in the office of Belles Mmgm returns the pendulum to dead centre. 
Lettres, a literary magazine that lost its hyphen “Unlike Backstrip. he was a literary bloke, 
in 1960. The narrator is a sound young assistant Unlike Overleaf he was not a wonderchild." 

editor, Frank Page, whose role is to try to pilot N ames apa rt , the sequence is litcom at its most, 
his good-egg editor Jonathan Margin through authentic. 

the storm of progress unleashed by the brashly when Simmons takes aim at the ruthlessness 

commercial stewardship of Cyrus Tooling. He Q f corporate culture he seems about to develop 

fails and Margin is replaced by Newbold Press, a more telling satire. In the scene where Mar- 
an editor as crass as his proprietor. In the end, gjn revea i s he has been fired , he says to Page: 

prove (he Bard was gay. lei him be. It's not that the corporation has a heart. 

h s a weak denouement and one wishes tnat, I( . s that jt fee | S hns implanted a yeasty little lump of 
in general, Simmons had been a bit more in- self-hatred that will grow and eventually turn the 
venlive with the plot. At first it seems as fellow into a crank and everyone will understand why 
though this might be another Scoop, or a liter- the fellow had to be humiliated in the first place. 

Sickening for something 


Helen Fensome ■ 

^SLEANEYyMAN ' ' . 

Good Enough To Eat . 

249pp. Sheba. Paperback, £4.95. 

0967179436 ... 

‘ I • . . 1 • ' 

Gqad Enough to Eat, spans a fortnight in the 
hfe of Liza, who is twenty-five and who suffers 
'fdni Bulimia Nervosa. Leslea Newman cpn- 
vipcjngiy describps the illness and its ramifica- 
hons, weaving into her story questions of 
selfiimjage, .her. relationships with her 
Paretits and her sexuality. ' 

, : The novel opens in a restaurant where Liza is 
dinner. with Michael,' wljo both bores, 
and disgusts h^r (boredom,: like disgust at Cat- 
tt male sexuality, recurs throughout 
: part).. Her first sexual encounter with 

"hchael is creciible^.but' the second is far less 
, Job much like thd fantasy of a 


•wmetiyc^raan-hater, ^ she and her gay 
JJJmate Haryey ridicule Michael with a bar- ■ 
when .he. is caught, literally,. 
;“^.l^ tjouSers'dowri. .' • ‘ j 7 *" ■ 

^ " i*9rt of the npYpl Liza sets but 

^^p^ra^the. worldof^omeri-only .She be- 


itiation into this new world, helping her to 
overcome her trepidation and bewilderment. 
Liza rapidly reconstrues all her past relation- 
ships as pointing to her latent homosexuality; 
and while the knowledge that Anemone and 
her friends also suffer from eating-related 
problems comes as a shock, it paves the way for 
her rethinking of her perceptions of herself and 
others. As the two women become lovers there 
are hints at a dramatic resolution of all Liza s 
greatest difficulties; she begins to see what her 
true needs are and to experience them being 

mt \n a preface, Newman claims that Good 
Enough to Eat explores the recovery process 
from Bulimia. In fact, this is something of an 
overstatement, as Lima’s underlying conflicts 
and anxieties are not explored m any deptii. 
Newman runs together Liza’s aptupl speech 
and her internal dialogue to expose m clear 
relief tHe discrepancy between what she articu- 
lates and what she keeps unsaid. But those 
strands which relate to a feminist understand- 
ing of the illness and its possible cure are 

concentrated on at the expense of other, equal- 
ly fundamental, issues. Leslea Newman is suc- 
cissfol, though, in illustrating the symbolic. 
Diace of food fpr Liza and her novel portrays 
Lmething of the confusion of eating with sex- 
uality, and skilfully «g^ts ^*hich may 


in continuing to pretend to be a potential vessel 
for it. “Lars" might as well forge a mundane 
fatherless personality for himself, and he duly 
does so. He begins to review detective novels 
for his paper, very successfully. 

It cannot be denied that The Messiah of 
Stockholm carries 11 grim message, nor that the 
message is intentional. Barely a page passes 
without an elaborately spun image of one or 
another form of terminal malaise, of the spir- 
itual orphaning of the modern world. But given 
the underlying remorselessness of her vision, 
there is a tightrope gaiety to Ms Ozick's novel 
that is both brave and welcome. Her best pages 
have an intense, dreamlike visual acuity rem- 
iniscent of Marc Chagall. She writes with an 
almost bumptious exuberance; sentences 
bulge and bump and dodge under the pressure 
of her tabulating urgency, whose expression 
owes something to Isaac Bashevis Singer and 
Bernard Mahmud, though on occasional 
phrase seizes up completely. In the cud there is 
something paradoxical about The Messiah of 
Slock halm. It has nothing to do with 
schadenfreude. Perhaps it is simply that Ms 
Ozick has been nblc to tell the old story about 
the impossibility of making it new as though 
she had just heard it for the first time. 


Unfortunately, Simmons takes this promising 
insight no further, opting instead for easier 
targets and tactics - mixing the names of real 
authors like Norman Mailer and John Updike 
with his own comic cast, for example, to abet 
the controversial whiff of roman d clef. 

The Belles Lettres Papers is, on the whole, a 
droll disappointment. The revelations as well 
as the satire are simply too polite - rather as if 
Mr Pooter had written Answered Prayers. 
When it appeared in the United States it 
caused a small stir and Simmons resigned his 
job on the New York Times Book Review 
shortly afterwards. A slight satisfaction. Or 
perhaps a little lump of yeast. 

ART HISTORY 


Wierdness 


Roz Kaveney 

1AINUANKS 
Lspcdalr Street 

249pp. Macmillan. £10.95. 
0333449169 


One half of lain Banks's fictional memoir of a 
grieving, obsessed bass- guitarist is set firmly in 
the debatable ground between the cynical 
arrangement of popular^cu! tural cliches and 
the skilful deployment, in new and more 
evocative patterns, of those references shared 
by at least the clerisy of a culture. Here, where 
Sunset Boulevard meets Penny Lnne, Banks’s 
hero Wierd’s recollections take off. There arc a 
limited number of variations on the traditional 
occupational hazards; heroin, electrocution, 
demolished hotel rooms and Bible belt burn- 
ings, but to his credit Bnnks sticks with making 
minor changes to well known stories. He trusts 
his material, using it to show the m usings of his 
hero as the cracker-barrel sentiments they 
are, and. in order to remain plausible, have 
to be. 

In other sections of the novel, Banks shows 
himself entirely in command of teenage embar- 
rassment ns young Davy VVierd escapes from 
his impoverished family home to persuade the 
clean-cut middle-class adolescents of Frozen 
Gold that they need his gawky, wistful songs 
and clumsy presence; and of a complex of mole 
guilt and desire us the Wicrd of the present 
becomes cmharrasscdly protective of his 
prostitute mistress. Mostly, though, he ex- 
ploits for wild farce the singer's attempt to 
return to his roots. Descriptions of drinking 
bouts and night-club brawls are set-pieces that 
Banks feels more at home with, perhaps, than 
the coke-sniffing and concert tours. What 
holds these various elements together is 
Banks’s commitment not only to his portrait of 
an artist but to a sense that all of this matters, 
that a platinum disc is worth at least as much as 
the Booker. 


Manet's 
Contemplation 
at the Gare 
Salnt-Lazare 

Tliis^is alrMh and sensitive | 
examination of one of Manet's 
best-known paintings (77ie Gare 
Sainl-Lazare, known In some 
places as The Railway or The 
Railroad} and of his. correspon- 
dence with French poet Stephans 
MallarmS. It yields not only a 
new symbolist interpretation 
of the style and structure of 
the painting but gives new In- 
sight into Manet's concerns and 
intentions as a painter. 

$29.95 

The Dreyfus 
Affair 

Art. Truth, and Justice . 
Edited by , ■ 
Norman L KJeeblatl 

The Dreyfus Affair engaged the 
minds and passions 01 artists 
as few other scandals have, 
and never before has such a com- 
prehensive collection of Images 
relating to the Dreyfus Affair 
been assembled. Encompassing 
works by artists and produc- 
tions of more broadly based 
media and accompanied by new 
essays on every aspect of the 
Affair, this visual record reveals 
much about the moral and . 
aesthetic climate of 
fln-de-siede Ranee. 


Nineteenth- 
Century 
Theories 
of Art 

Edited by 

Joshua C. Taylor . 

This unique ana extraordin- 
arily rich collection of writings by 
late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century artists and 
critics offers a thematic ap- 
proach to understanding the 
multifarious theories of art that 
Illuminated the direction of 
nineteenth-century artists as 
diverse as Tommaso Minardi 
and Georges Seurat. Taylor's 
introductions combine masterful 
analysis and clear, concise 
writings, and the selections, 
which range from well-known 
documents to little-known but 
wonderful surprises, provide an 
original and stimulating intro- 
duction to an exciting and major 

S Brlod in art history. 

38.50 


Looking 
Into Degas 

Uneasy Images of Women 
and ModernLife 
by Eunice Upton 
Lipton looks beyond Degas' 
pretty pictures, probing with exci- 
ting new vision the world from 
whichthey were made. She 
argues that Degas' paintings ac- 
tively carry and create meaning 
and thatlssues of class, sex, and 
work resonate in these works. 

$35.00 
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Exemplary lives 


Robert Skidelsky 

Biography has never been so widely read, and 
never have the rewards for writing it been so 
spectacular. Yet its intellectual reputation is as 
suspect a*, ever. The most Unman and accessi- 
ble of the non-fiction genres, it is read partly, at 
least, for gossip. But biography has tried hard 
to make itself into an academic discipline. 
There are theories about how to do biography 
and who to do biography about, about how 
personality relates to achievement , about how 
different hits of personality relate to each 
other, and so oil. There is even a learned 
journal, liiugniphy , based in Hawaii. 

Most British biographers have shunned 
these theories without, however, discovering a 
convincing justification for what they arc 
doing. Bernard Crick has come nearest. In his 
biography of Orwell, he explained that a 
biographer can't look into “Orwell’s mind''; 
that ilir only evidence lie Inis is of behaviour, 
that he should not try to till gaps m his evidence 
with surmise; and that the only life to be wi itten 
ahoul is the actual tile actually lived. Ill other 
words, biography is simply telling the story ol a 
life, 'flic trouble is (lul we have lost the 
confidence to tell such stories well. Too often 
bad theory has misted good story-telling. 

The decline of the story-telling function of 
biography really started in Victorian limes, 
when it was felt that the great had to he pro- 
tected from the prying eye of the vulgar. So we 
got the whitewash mode of biography. This 
was followed by the debunking mode of the 
Georgians. They wanted to show that the First 
World War was caused by false values. Their 
mude, particularly in the hands of a master like 
Lytton StMchcy, was subtle denigration. 
Somewhere along the way this clash of creed 
got confused with an argument about ihe de- 
gree or reticence or frankness appropriate in 
biography, in which the important influence 
was Freud. Biography came under the influ- 
ence of psychoanalysis, not so much in the 
narrow sense, as that sexual frankness was seen 
to be necessary to truthful story-telling. Sexual 
irregularity came to be seen by many bio- 
graphers as something which added to. rather 
than detracted from, the stature of (heir sub- 
jects; even more, as something which ex- 
plained their stature. 

The second thing which went wrong with 
modem biography was its increasingly reduc- 
tivbt character, itself an offshoot of positivist 
philosophy. Freud trained the biographer to 
see not what was, but the cause of what was. 
The biographer no longer portrayed life, be 
explained it. His pages were filled with 
chimeras: the real action took place in the un- 
conscious; or if you were a Marxist, in the class 
straggle. 

Prcudiaoism also provided theories about 
. the connections between the personality and 
the achievement. The', attempt to explain 
achievement in terms of personality has, in 


fact, become the cent nil justification of bi- 
ography. 1 have often used it myself, though 
always with disquiet about the vagueness of the 
language in which the claim is made. The state- 
ment that the life of an outstanding person 
“illuminates" his or her work now strikes me ns 
extremely unillumitiatiiig. In what way docs 
knowledge of Einstein's life illuminate the 
theory of relativity, or knowledge of Picasso's 
love-affairs help iis appreciate his paintings? Is 
my appreciation of a Verdi opera or an argu- 
ment by Wittgenstein deepened by any know- 
ledge of Ihe circumstances of the lives of these 
gentlemen? I am now persuaded that any justi- 
fication of biography along these lines is bound 

“T he only way biography can 
recover its main function . . . is to 
go back lo its roots. These roots lie 
in ancestor wot ship.” 

to fail. Indeed, it is an affront to claim that one 
eau understand any mental or aesthetic or poli- 
tical event except in the terms of the event 
it sell. Any postulated coil licet in ns which re- 
quite an argument by the biographer now seem 
to me to be suspect. 

It goes without saying that there are good 
biographies in every period, irrespective of the 
theories which inspire them. But the only way 
biography as an undertaking can recover its 
main function of good story-telling is to go 
hack to its roots. These roots lie- in ancestor 
worship. Ancestors were - in many parts of the 
world still arc - sources of identity, of wisdom, 
of encouragement. 'Tides of famous ancestors 
were ways of establishing family claims to posi- 
tion; of bringing relevant testimony to bear on 
problems of living; of generating pride in a 
community's achievements. 

There has always been a dynastic aspect to 
biography. Families eon mine tn husk in the 
reflected glory of a famous ancestor. A family 
name tike Churchill or Keynes not only can 
give direction to the lives of its bearers, but can 
also establish a claim (o a certain kind of con- 
sideration. This was more important in (he past 
than it is today, but it is still a factor in the 
business of biography. The reputation of the 
name is still of interest to families; and those 
with famous ancestors arc prepared to control 
the use of Ihe name. (Indeed, one could argue 
that biographical property has grown more im- 
portant to families as other forms of inheri- 
tance have ceased to confer distinction.) The 
way a family's name is kepi in good standing is 
partly at feast by controlling stories about its 
forebean. The biographer's most Important 
contract is thus not with his publisher hut with 
' Ihe family, and concerns the uses to which he is 
entitled to put the family name; a contract 
- which can be enforced not only through the 
copyright lows, but through conditions of ac- 
cess to biographical material. Few things axe so 
irritating to the biographer as the encounter 
with this aspect of ancestor worship; few things 


In brief 


■i.Tbc , famously louche whippet-fancier and 
i novebsl ttal KhvanAgh wto last week publicly 
exposed far the first time as the persona behind 
whfebih? sAritas writer Julian Barnes ttfspcri* 
himself, Barnes’* sweet was never very care- 
fully kept hut those who were intrigued by ihu 
lurid dust-jacket details and by a promisingly 
kw-hfe profile in Time Out may have been 
disappointed when the “rear Dan Kavanogh. 
advertised as taking part fit ope of the !C*A*» 
luncbllnwconvemriont. dHf hot appear. Ruth 
Reiidcll, wfto also writes under her married 
mime of Barbara Vine; was piewmr when 
Kavitnagh came clean. ' 

Duringthc course rtf a railwrcmy chut about, 
crime fiction - much of which was »m the lines 
of "when you foul me >vur cottage" and ‘'my 
American editor said” - the quettiqn of 
pjEudonyul-psychirtts was uiietl arid evaded. 
Both writers gyve as a teiOOA Tor using an alter 
eg® ihe freedom to indulge in marc direct 
sodfcl criticrim Rcndcll also felt that she 
needed two names because she wrote so much. 
Amt Kavanagh wanted to experiment- with the ■ 


will give him a belter insight into the social 
function of biography. 

If the family's reputation is in the bio- 
grapher's hands, so is the community’s. 
Ancestor worship is a way of celebrating the 
community's past. Its great men and women 
arc its collective ancestors, whose deeds give 
pride, and galvanize effort nnd emulation. 
Here again the biographer’s pnrt may be con- 
servative , but it is not ignoble . To some degree 
the society’s reputation, and hence its influ- 
ence over mankind's imagination, is in his 
hands. 

A further uspect of ancestor worship - and 
nowadays the most important - is potentially 
quite radical. That is its role in bringing testi- 
mony from the past to bear on living in the 
present. Far from being forgotten, the past is 
preserved more completely than ever before; 
its ability to bear witness is therefore greater 
than it ever was; and the evidence is that it is 
being ransacked ever more thoroughly in the 
service of modernity. The role of hiography 
here is not to water dead flowers, hut tn give 
the assurance that that which has already flo- 
wered to some degree may achieve a more 
perfect flowering in the future. Every modem 
movement nr tendency has its ancestral roll- 
call. which connects what has happened with 
what might possibly happen. 

Biography, in this sense, has greater author- 
ity than fiction. Its subjects live in the imagina- 
tion; hut they arc not products of the imagina- 
tion. The evidence of their lives, therefore, is 
of far greater weight than that of any fictional 
life, however profoundly conceived. The confi- 
dence we can have that certain arrangements for 
living can "work" for us depends crucially on 
whether or not they have been tried out before. 
And while most of these patterns and arrange- 
ments have been traditional, others, from all 
periods of (he past, have prefigured futures 
which have yet to tv realized. 

In this thought we may perhaps discover a 
justification for biography today which avoids 
most of the difficulties I have mentioned. 
Biography should not try to explain or illumin- 
ate achievement for us, which it cannot do. 
Rather (he fame of (he subject, because of 
which the biography is written, gives “permis- 
sion’ 1 for a way of life. This links modem bi- 
ography to what has always been its main pur- 
pose: to hold up lives as examples. The life 
itself is the achievement; not the explanation of 
it. What distinguishes modem biography from 
more traditional ancestor worship is the much 
greater range of ancestral lives on offer. 
Whereas in the past the exemplary principle 
worked in favour of tradition, today it works in 
favour of pluralism. This reflects great changes 
in social and historical circumstances; in our 
altitudes to work and play; to ourselves, and to 
our relationship with others and the world. 
Biography relates grand movements of con- 
sciousness to patterns of individual lives. It 
tells us stories, which cause us to dream, and 
from our dreams to make plans. 


conventions of the thriller genic and a 
"strcetieT style" without disappointing readers 
of Julian Barnes. 


The Booker,- the Somerset ^Maughaiii. the 
Llewelyn- Rhys and Ihe Dylan Thomas prizes 
all come round at this time of year, creating a 
lively if somewhat cop fining sir of celebration 
in (lie British literary world. Ihe xtill-pcndjng 
Whitbread pnre - at £20.00(1 the country's 
most valuable - offer* fresh puzzlement. 
Judges are heed with the difficult' nnd d^biton 
task of choosing the Book of the Year from a. 
vl hurt Jot of winners in fiyci (or. really ;rixj 
categories: novel . children's novpLfirrt: novel k 
poetry, fiction kjkI hiography/aytobiomaphy. 
The difficulty comes not only tram the high 
Humber ufch trial- Urn year a record 
from the incompatibility of genres ajxI the 
prabtenv of weighing (he vpiy different 
achieve rtiems of the nation* . iiulluir^ itTbe 
latest polished perferipanccs of Scpraux 
Heaney' and FfthCii WyndhanT ase pitied 


against the poignant true lire story told by the 
talented and severely handicapped Christ- 
opher Nolan, the category winner for biogra- 
phy/autobiography who taught himself to type 
by attaching a unicorn slick to his head.) 
Anulher difficulty, of a statistical nature, 
suggests that it ii harder to; win in the novel 
category, which had 105 subratoioiisi than in 
the poetry, which had sixty-four. 

How arc judges to decide? Oha Way would 
1 be to take a (Ip from the orafeaionnk. William 


Sex scandal 

Stephanie Nettell 

A month ago Virago, the feminist publishes, 
launched the second wave of their new teenage 
list, Upstarts, which included a collection of 
stories, Down the Road, Worlds Away , by 
Rahila Khan. These cut effectively between 
the embattled worlds of a British Asian girl and 
a young white tough, and have a powerful 
edge. Reviewers welcomed the book. 

This weekend the bombshell dropped: Rahi- 
la Khan is white and a man. Understandably 
embarrassed and hurt, less understandably 
morally outraged, Virago rushed to withdraw 
the book. It was angry, says its press release, . 
on its own behalf as a feminist publishing 
house, and on behalf of its teenage readers; but 
particularly, it was “distressed that this attempt 
to represent the Asian community should 
transpire to be a cruel hoax”. They refused to 
disclose their author’s identity, or enquire into 
his motives - or even talk to him. (The 
Women's Press, who included a story by him in 
their Livcwires collection, A Girl's Best 
Friend, arc also furious, though anxious about 
the cost of following Virago's lead. “It’s in- 
credible how some men feel compelled to in- 
vade women’s space.”) 

The author is Toby Forward, a thirty-seven- 
year-old parish priest of St Augustine's and St 
Saviour's in Brighton. With hindsight his 
profession is no surprise: no one reading 
these stories, about the burdens of love and 
hate in the world of today’s young, and the 
different aspects of a God people carry in their 
hearts, could believe in "a cruel hoax”. To be a 
priest, he felt, would mean his stories would 
never be read; “They're sit-com characters - 
no one believes priests can do anything.” 

His biographical note is true except for the 
personal pronoun (supplied by Virago). He is 
married with two daughters; he taught in a 
large comprehensive in Derby and in a Cof E 
secondary school in Peterborough, where he 
introduced multi-cultural studies into his reli- 
gious education classes - or “wag religions” as 
one colleague put it. At that time he found 
nothing in fiction to help white and Asian kids 
understand each other’s beliefs, pressures and 
conflicts. So began what has amounted to a 
crusade as an anti-racist and, yes, a feminist. 

He sent “Daughters of the Prophet” -to 
Radio 4’s Morning Story, using the name Rahi- 
la Khan because he thought, given the setting, 
it would make it more acceptable. It was re- 
jected- the subject, circumcision, not quite the 
thing for that slot - but they asked for more. 
“Pictures”, about a small girl's painting of a 
brown Mary and Baby Jesus being “too good, 
dear” to put on the wall by her infant teacher 
and stuffed anxiously into the bin by her 
mother, was accepted and five more followed. 
The producer thought highly enough of them 
to send them to John Murray, who said a book 
of short stories by a new. writer was unthink- 
able, but was there a novel? 

Rahila Khan was in too deep to escape. He 
tried to kill her off, writing stories under 
another, male, name — some taken, some re- 
jected - but hearing Virago were searching tor 
new writers of her kind, she survived. “I «ad 
Fay Weldon in the Guardian on how a writer 

■ . will do anything, absolutely anything, to get 

■ published, and I knew what she meant. ” Some- 
' how the right moment to reveal himself never 
I came, until, With a novel completed, he found 
; nn agent who more realistically recognized that 
1 Virago 1 had to be told. 

t A contract using a pseudonym is valid (he 
delivered the book, so can he sue Virago?), but 
I does (his change if the publisher is unaware of 


U,e «r* have happened to George Eliot? And arc 
S? 1 ?'" 8 * n y° un 8 readers Who still think Jan Mark is a 
15 hn -.an, °r Jan Needle and Catherine Sefton are 
■ n ‘ wolnen; being crtielly hoodwinked?) If Virago 

believed the book was abited to their list, 

' should Ihejr refuse to ppblfcli solely on U». 

X of- betrayal ■ the belief that Ihe 
K MW has lost all credibility, really 
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life: A User's Manual' 

sir _ 1 am afraid David Bellos (Letters, 
November 6-12) has completely missed the 
force of my criticisms of his translation of 
Georges Perec’S La Vie mode d’emploi. He has 
also by asserting that “it has been translated 
and edited with rather less carelessness than it 
has been reviewed", made it necessary for me 
to add to my extremely selective list of 

^FrrsMhe ink-eraser “Kansell". The novel 
consists of a great many objets trouvis : quo- 
tations and mock-quotations, lists such as we 
find in Rabelais and Joyce, reproductions and 
mock-reproductions of title pages, visiting- 

, cards, shop-signs and labels, in the manner of 
Tristram Shandy, etc. The impulse behind all 
1 t hj s j s not, of course, to take in the reader, but 
to raise questions in his mind about the status 
of words and objects in books, and, beyond 
} {hat, about the nature of fiction and reality. 

The point is lost when the first level of reality is 
ignored; when, that is, a mock box-label could 
, not possibly be the perfect reproduction of a 
* real box-label . This happens when we read of a 

r s hop in Brussels which prints its address not as 
r -me des Dames, Bruxelles" (it appeared in my 
review, alas, as “rue de Dames"), but as the 
impossible “Dame Street, Brussels". Mention 
of Balzac and Dickens is beside the point. I am 
not asking Bellos to transpose the action of the 
novel to London; I am saying that to reproduce 
in mock-authentic lettering and carefully sepa- 
rated from the text by a black border an 
! apparently authentic label, while making it 
impossible for the reader even to consider it as 
“real", is to destroy Perec’s point. The witty 
translation, Bellos tells us, is not his own but 
Perec’s, and he has merely restored the 
Joycean reference - but why did he then not go 
the whole hog and give the address as “Dame 
Street, Dublin"? If for some reason that was 
not possible then it would have been better to 
leave the whole thing In French, as he does for 
Innumerable other such inserts. It seemed to 
me that firm initial decisions about this whole 
large area of the novel should have been taken 
and then stuck to, not out of some abstract 
theory of consistency but so as to convey an 
important part of the novel’s theme. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to 
my second example, the appearance in the 
English text of a church called Santa Maria 
Maggiora. Bellos says that I “claim" that no 
such church exists in Rome and asks how I can 
be sure. My point was that no church of that 
name could exist because the correct ending of 
Ihe adjective is in e. The French has “Sainte- 
Marie-Majeute", which is the French way of 
referring to what the Italians call Santa Maria 
Maggiore. Bellos says that “Perec's hovel 
j mixes fact and fiction in ways which delight 

| readers". Precisely. - But such delight stems 

' bom the feet that the details are either accurate 

of absurd yet plausible, like Malte d'lsiillerie. 
Santa Maria Maggiora is neither. Its presence 
in the text merely conveys the impression to 
the reasonably cultured reader that the author 
believes thi$ is how the name of the church is 
spelt. My point was that when dozens of such 
little carelessnesses on what seem to be the 
author’s part are added up they convey the 
4 impression that the author didn’t care; too 
•much about detail but was only interested: in 
, being fohny; Exactly the opposite is the case. 

' / Perec was passionate to the point of pedantry 
;-*bbut detail; and he.knew that humour as well 
*5 pathos only comes out of. respect for things 
i as they sre; I thought it right tQ warn English 
j readers that what they would be encountering 
;i was nota ; careless author but a careless 
;] ", translator, and !■ expressed surprise that no 
| . editor had 'at least asked the translator to check 
.j some of tlie more blatant examples of names, 
words and phrases which either made ho sense 
r " ■■ - W all or Sebqied to go against the run of the 

* V-awfci- .. • r v .■ 

! - Bellos passed over, in silence : my third 
• exampfe plj ■ carelessness . .The English reads: 

; ■ v'lh th^middfe stands a table . , . on which sits 

* V o ^ rik-iided ^oke^glass table." When I came 

k : : ;ftfcross I this;! tamed in disbelief to the French 
ft foflod u“AU; centre . . . 1 une table,. consti-; 
i * r% Pw-urr Mt de lave . ..stir lequel estp0s6e 

' i h Magonele de verf'e ftnrid ■ . • 

' k'i ^r^W ^ haVe ^ ppt two tables, dne on top of 

: £ ■ i by* ' n.tfese and a Surface, .fPFhing a . 

^c^^beLeb^ritric’pleK ^ffurhltdr^ doubt, 
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but a perfectly plausible one. Other examples 
of nonsense in the English are: “transverse 
obsolete medieval and oriental weapons” 
where the French simply has “des panoplies 
d'anciennes armes m6di£vales et orientales”, 
and no reference to anything “transverse"; and 
“the artist, flaunting all verisimilitude". “To 
flaunt" means to make a show of, which is the 
opposite of what the French says - “au m£pris 
de toute vraisembiance” - and makes no sense 
at all. Could Bellos have meant “flouting”? 

And why did no editor pick this up? 

One moves then to that grey area where 
obvious errors shade into awkward renderings, 
and the book is full of these: “Lady Forthright, 
woken in a start by the hammer”; “three 
shoe-boxes full of slips of card covered in 
meticulous writing”; “begged him to free her of 
this slug-faced man who had become for her a 
nightmare of every minute”; “in not far short 
of a contorted position"; “it was one of those 
days when (so as not to cause a surprise) the lift 
was out of order" (“Cdtaitun deces jours, oh, 
pour ne pas changer [ie, as usual], I’ascenseur 
dtait en panne"); and my favourite, "as soon as 
they got home Baoubaker would give her 
terrible rows". 

One of the wonderful things about the 
instrument Perec has Forged for writing his 
novel is the suppleness end ease with which it 
can move between different language regis- 
ters. Bellos often tries to give a sense of the 
speaking voice, even of an ironical voice, but 
the result is a strange dead tongue no one has 
ever spoken: "Usually, kitting out a space for 
living always ends up being a sometimes sticky 
compromise" for “alors que 1’amdnagement 
d’un cadre de vie rfsulte tou jours de comprom- 
is parfois ddlicals"; “at an almost spanking 
pace" for “avec une fougue presque roman- 
esque"; “suchlike taste bud topics" for “autres 
propos de gueule". At times, too, the transla- 
tion evokes echoes which are not there in the 
French and which are merely a distraction, as 
when the French “en lui ddcrivant de sa toute 
petite voix" becomes “as she describes in her 
still, small voice”. But this lack of control of 
tone is most damaging in the rare instances 
when actual speech has to be translated: “Most 
of the time Vafene would shake his head and 
with a few curt phrases - your sky’s too heavy, 
that’s out of balance, you’ve missed the effect 

tl 

Does anyone speak like that? Has anyone 
ever said “that’s out of balance"? As I read 
through the translation with growing concern 
for what was being done to Perec’s novel, I 
surmised that the only possible reason for such 
a sorry performance was carelessness. Bellos 
assures me that he was not careless, and he 
presumably knows. What I should have said 
was that the translation gave the impression of 
carelessness on the part of both translator and 
publisher. A book like this is not going to be 
translated again for a long time and when the 
publishers took it on they surely knew of its 
growing reputation. The only explanation lean 
come up with as to why such sentences as I have 
quoted above (and they are only the tip of the 
iceberg) were allowed into- print b that the 
publishers felt that here was a great roUickmg 
novel, perhaps, who knows, even a ’magical 
realist” novel, and that with such works 
everything goes. Of course it is nothing of the 
sort. It is cool and precise, beautifully written, 
and its author can account for every word. 

■ Finally, since Bellos suggests that I am trying 
to set Harry Mathews and himself against each 
other for my own nefarious purposes let me 
quote a brief passage from Chapter 27. 
According to the Translator’s Note appended 
to the English edition, “Chaptere27 and 74 ... 
have appeared previously ... in translations 
by Harry Mathews which are reused here, with 
minor modifications, with the kind permission 
of the translator”. In his letter Bellos changes 
this to "reworkings". I don’t have Mathews s 
original translations to hand so I cannot check 
Suhls means, but It does not seem very 

^Tbe passage, concerns a present g£en to 
Valftne by the furniture restorer -MUten. 
and like so much else in the novel, it can stand . 
as an image of the whole. Asked to restore s 
table badly affected by woodworm, .Grifalcont 
begins by injecting into the holes a mixture of 
tead alum and asbestos fibre. It turns out 
however, that even thus reinforced the ^leg wiU 
; no t provide, the necessary .support, and he. is 


forced to make a new one: 

It was after he had dune this that he thought of 
dissolving what was left of the original wood so ns lo 
discluse the fabulous arborcscencc within, this cxnd 
record of the worms’ life inside the wooden mass: a 
static, mineral accumulation or all the movements 
that had constituted their blind existence, their 
undcviaiing single-mindedness, their obstinate 
itineraries; the faithful materialisation of ail they had 
eaten and digested os they Forced from their dense 
surroundings the invisible elements needed for their 
survival, the explicit, visible, immeasurably disturb- 
ing image of the endless progressions that had 
reduced the hardest of woods to an impalpable 
network of crumbling galleries. 

If these chapters are indeed Bellos’s own work 
then surely all admirers of the novel will wish 
that he had produced equally accomplished 
work for the rest of the book. 

GABRIEL JOSIPOV1CI. 

60 Prince Edward's Road. Lewes, Sussex. 


The British Council 

Sir, - As I read Simon Jenkins’s article on the 
British Council (November 6-12) I had u 
growing sense of having been there before, 
some forty years before. Except that the old 
guard of those days seems lo have become the 
new guard of these. (The terminology more 
commonly used in the past was “short -hairs 
and "long-hairs".) I spent twenty years 
teaching English literature abroad, only three 
of them, I should make plain, and not the best, 
on British Council contracts. The impression I 
formed concerning the Council’s achievements 
was that they depended on the individual staff 
member: was he or she liked, and trusted, and 
good at the job? Hence the only generalization 
I came up with was that he or she was most 
effective when seen to keep at a safe distance 
from the diplomatic establishment. Any hint 
that the flag, in whatever form, was following 
culture would damage local confidence. 

Jenkins's argument is that the British Coun- 
cil should sever all formal links with the 
Foreign Office - ah, if only that were possible! 

- and then offer its services to individual 
embassies “& la carte". (“We'll start with a little 
English lesson, then a lightly soused poet, with 

a ballerina to follow ") This would give 

the Foreign Office total jurisdiction over the 
Council’s activities: which I doubt the diplo- 
mats would enjoy, being already a busy lot. 
Incidentally, Sir John Burgh's reference, to 
“British cultural values for their own sake" Is 
by no means as feeble as Jenkins suggests, 
given what the (admittedly ambiguous) ex- 
pression “for their own sake" can imply. . 

What is new about the article is the “Thatch- 
erite" scorn for imponderables and the tedious 
obsession with privatization and cost-effective- 
ness: Make It Pay Because If It Does It’s 
Bound To Be Good. But quite possibly l have 
misunderstood; even the term “cultural di- 
plomacy” stumps me. The only proposition I 
would dare to advance is this: when at any 
given time there is one man or woman working 
in the field to around twenty (thirty?) Involved 
in committee work in London, something must 
be wrong. As things stand, the individual is 
likely to find that working for the most - how 
shall I put it? - the most difficult foreign 
government or institution is more satisfying (if 
less secure) than working for the Council. This 
might not be the case If the Council were 
pllowed to pursue its objectives without every- 
body, whether informed or otherwise, butting 
tn. 

D. J. ENRIGHT. „ ' 

35A Viewfield Road, London SW18. 

Favourite Flower 

Sit 1 , - Like your reviewer, Boyd Hilton (Octo- 
ber 16-22). I read that A. J. P- Taylor claimed 
that he had fabricated the story that Queen 
Victoria meant that primroses were Prince 
Albert's favourite flower, not Disraeli's. Un- 
like Boyd Hilton, I checked the sources. 

Monypenny and.puckle’s Life of Disraeli 
(1920) contains in the last, chapter a dear 
account of the controversy which must be 
almost as old ns. the phrase itself. A. J. P. 
Tayfor must have remembered It, but have 
forgotten that he had done so. 

M. L. R. ISAAC.. . 

■ Lolyrncr Upper School, London W6,- . ' . . . v 
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The Medieval Market 
Economy 

JOHN DAY 

■ More recently some historians have 
turned to the neglected aspect of cm 
B upply of money, an equally possible 
cause or price movements, professor Day 
has been among the most Interesting 
writers In this new scholarly fashion . . . 

One of the most impressive aacttone oi 
Day's book ta an attack on the crisis ol 
feudalism" theory of QuyBols.' 

Times Higher Education toptfement 
240 pages, £27.80 (0 831 1 d479 6} 

The Formation of a 
Persecuting Society 

Power and Deviance in Western 
Europe 960-1260 
R. I. MOORE 
'Brilliant' , 

Times Higher BfUcrtfon Supplement 
‘A fundamental work of historical 
sociology, aa Important In Its way as the 
works of Georges Duby and More Bloch. . . 
a courageous and wide-ranging thesis. 
Times Literary Supplement 
t 78 pages, £19.60 10 831 13748 7) 


'Supplement 
t.80 (0 63113748 7) 


Meccan Trade and the 
Rise of Islam 

PATRICIA CRONE 

'Mocoan Trade Is a brilliant book, which 
puts the onus of defence on upholders of 
the traditional orientalist views of the 
origins oflslam. . - We know much less 
about the birth of one of the world s great 
religions than we thought we did. 

swam 

Not for sale in the USA and Canada. 

People, Cities and 
Wealth 

The Transformation of 
Traditional Society 
E. A. WRIGLEY 
'People, dries and Wealth is a profound, 
original and exciting book . . . (it] displays 
an extraordinary and enviable mastary of 
the social, economic end demographic 
history of Western Europe. Its deployment 
of the comparative method . . . Is masterly. 

■f^t^^d^^^^rtaelntellBctual 
development of one of Britain's most 
eminent economic historians . . . these 
essays constitute a striking advance ou 
our understanding of the process of 
industrialization . . . their sense of purpose 
end remarkable penetration cornea as a 
-great gusto! good sense.' 

Peel and the 
Victorians 

DONALD READ 

'Itle , . . surprising that tide fresh took at 
Peel by Donald Read should be able to add 
ao much light and shade to such a 
well-decorated canvas.' . 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
Professor Head examines the dramatio 
transformation of Peel's reputation and 
traces the course of his, career. Drawing on 
extensive and often neglected sources , he 
foetuses on Peel's relationship with the 
masses. 

3B2 pages, £27.80 (0631187286) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX41 JF 
H Suits 1603, 482 Park Avenue South, 
WM- NsWYoikNY 10018. 

W Toll-free ordering; 1-800-638.-3030 (U9A) 
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Messages for the masses 



. in .'tm.iicv iiiv 

David NOKCS provocative | 

l t . y - s vcrsc j„ 

TheTniiniwt of Prophecy ; , Ml | rtfV »luiKs 

(. Iiiinncl 4 iilncrv iitions 

Sl>r ji| v j p „f ^ 

There Wiii some thing marvellously old- dominated h; 
fashioned about Paul Hunt's ham-storming logics. In his 
performance in The Trumpet of Frnphct'v. cliy" lie re mi 
Mimed in an echoing hall in Knlherhithc, his government 
television lecture combined the kuockahont clcelcd for a t 

humour of a music-hall comic, the evangelical from the puc 

passion of a fundamentalist preacher and the massacre me 

political rhetoric of u so.ip-hox orator, 'llie city decay. 7 

programme proved that whal had really heen was ’‘through 

wrong with Finn's hook Red Shelley (DHI). Co women’s 

from which most of the lecture was taken, was deceived hy t 

nut the message but the inediiirn. As a hook it eracy, Foot i 
fell prey to all those dreary din is and stuffy “Rise like liui 
students whose prejudices in favour of iiccurn- interested in 
ey Foot so despises. Hut here on television kiHot-Innc." 
Foot was able to appeal to the masses, inciting Increasing! 
them to rise up like lions and shake off the seemed like • 
tyranny of politicians and pedants. I ike a sea- I'uiidcrrug (In 
soiled campaigner he wanned up his audience lionary “with 
with a few casv jokes at the expense or those [Minted to his 
doddering old duffers, tile piofessois. lie did Shelley's foru 
funny voices fur l.cavis, Quigley. I Hover <•/ id, deserted the i 
making them sound like octogenarian versions hriii. was supp 
of Loril Snooty mid his pals, while the screen and the lory ( 
showed us shots of luffs in boaters sw igging his peroration 
champagne. According to t lie pre ifessois . Foot West Wind” w 
told us, poetry was all about Nature, and ope- Those parli-ct 
dally ahoii l daffodils. The great thing about lints of yellow 
daffodils was that they never went on strike, red had cause 
Ilia! was why the professors liked them. No- sors. were not 
tiling offended the professors more than the of mankind, tl 
idea that poetry might be containinalcd hy Ilk' oppressed, 
politics 1 le read out these tell-tale words from of the poem Ft 
Elizabeth Quigley's introduction to the Pen- the profs and 
guin edition of Shelley: "no poet better repays revolutionary i 
culling*'. What she had cut. of course, said his youth. "Nc 
Foot, was the politics. lions smile, * 

Fi’kit cave us his own cut-out, pop-up version doesn’t it'.'" 

The poet and the censor 


of Shelley the revolutionary. It was a lively and 
provocative piece of polemic that turned Shel- 
ley's verse into a scries of political lampoons 
and revolutionary aphorisms. Many of Foot's 
observations on the suppression and cen- 
sorship of Shelley's political thought were 
dominated hy the ties ire to draw modern ana- 
logies. In his remarks on "The Mask of Anar- 
chy” he reminded us pointedly that the Tory 
government of the lime had just been re- 
elected fur a third term. Actors declaimed lines 
from the poem while drawings of the I’etcrlnn 
inassacre merged into images of IWO.s inner- 
city decay. The Revolt of Worn, he asserted, 
was “through all its many, many pages a hymn 
to women's liberation". Shelley wasn’t 
deceived hy the sham of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, Fool declared with evident approval. 
"Rise like lions" was his slogan: “He wasn't so 
interested in going along like lambs to the 
ballot-box." 

Increasingly Foot's description of Shelley 
seemed like a form of veiled autobiography. 
I'umlertug the dilemmas of the ageing revolu- 
tionary “with streaks of grey in his hair" lie 
[Minted to his own greying locks. One hy one 
Shelley's former comrades hud sold out and 
deserted (lie cause. Wordsworth, up in Cum- 
Imn. was supporting the local Tory. “Daffodils 
ami the lory party" was his election slogan. In 
his peroration Foot returned to the “Ode to the 
West Wind" with which the lecture had begun. 
Those pa Fti- coloured leaves wrhnse inaccurate 
lints of yellow and black and pale and hectic 
red had caused such mirth among the profes- 
sors. were not really leaves at all, but the races 
id in unkind, the downtrodden gene rut ions of 
the oppressed. In his triumphal final exegesis 
of the poem Foot turned aside the sneers of ull 
the profs and toffs to prove how an ageing 
revolutionary could rekindle the inspiration of 
his youth. “Now”, he concluded, with a victo- 
rious smile, “I think it means something, 
doesn’t it?" 


Elaine Feinstein 

RICHARD CRANE 
Pushkin 

Bloomsbury Theat re 


In this lively play, which won the Fringe First 
Award at the. Edinburgh Festival (his year. 
Richard Crane uses sections of Pushkin's 
poems and stories to tell the story' of the poet's 
short life. The acton have whitened faces like 
puppets; but they take cm a variety of parts 
without sacrificing human feeling. Presumably 
it is Crane’s work with Lyubimov which has so 
freed his imagination, ft was in Lyubimov’s 
production of Crime and Punishment that the 
audience experienced how the image of a sing- 
le bloodstained door could return again and 
again to dominate the stage like a nightmare. 
Here it is the image of a body on a sledge ip the 
snow (visible as the audience Files in) which 

■ calls up Pushkin's fata! duel from the outset. 

. FiiynJa Williams's direction makes good use of 

whiteness and minimal props throughout. 

Crane employs tjie language of poetry with- . 
ivai the! slighted awkwardness; Fuihkm’s story 
ts deliberate!) simplified, so that his political 
, opposition tO;th^ Tsar remains constant with- 
nut confusing the line. of the rwfiativk with 

• episodes pf compromise ;frn«l iHc-Twr’s leaf of 

' Pushkin is made to «em ma inly from the puctV 

■ identif icatinor with the Decembrist* (one of 

whom ix.urid to have bad a poem of Pushkin's 
in hUpocktilwhin he wt hanged), The >utipli- . 
fieiithm seems ■ .legitimate Pushkin wm 
TUfiit'tiicd to have replied to the Tmt that tot; 
would have been in the Tanks **f the Decem- 
brist* if lie had been in St Petersburg on the day 
of the Uprising. Am! whether or npt thcTwr 
kept Pushkin close to lhe C0urt so that hri 
wife's coquetry rfiould undo him. The opposi- 
tion tel ween Tsar and port has remained c*a J : 
tral lo the story. 1 

• Some of the pipy's use of Pushkin's work i< , 
daring. There isa sprightly translation front an 
obscene lyric censored by the Tsar, and the 
voice of the censor is ipatle pari of a theatrical 1 


Ceremonies of dying 


game. In one of his “Little Tragedies 1 ' Pushkin 
wrote about the pain of Salieri’s envy oi 
Mozart , and the actor who plays the Tsar utters 
some of Salieri’s feelings tellingly. Less con- 
troversially, lines from Tatyana's letter in 
Eugene Onegin engage our sympathies for 
Pushkin’s wooing of Natalya Goncharova; and 
D' Ant h6s. Pushkin's murderer, uses (he words 
of Onegin. Excellent use is made of “The 
Bronze Horseman'’ to point up how Pushkin 
loved the city of Petersburg, with its river 
banks and iron railings, far more than his task 
of writing about Peter the Great at the behest 
of the Tsar. 

The acting, notably of Richard Crane as 
Pushkin, is of a high standard, and the direc- 
tion is unforced and fluent throughout, though 
there are drawbacks to the use of unaccompa- 
nied voices in a theatre of this size. Crane's 
translation of “Exegi Mnituntentum" makes a 
magnificent conclusion to the play. 

TheThc&ire Museum’s first season of perform- 
ances includes productions of Four Portrait? of 
Mothers by Arnold. Wesker (November 17-*- 
29). Umc*mman Encounters: A Homage to- 
Shakespeare (.December 1-13} and A Singular 
Museum: The Dancer as Sobist. six bights of 
ship dunces (December K-l 3). The w ork of the 
winners of the Linbiiry Prize fur Stage Design 
will be on show in an. exhibition <tf award- 
winning entries and selected designs at the 
Theatre Museum from November IS to Janu- 
ary 31 . i*W8, Further details ore RVcilliib&frufn 


Malcolm Bowie 

JEAN GENET 

Deathwalch and The Maids 

The Pit, Barhican 

"Two images kepi going through my mind", 
someone ahead of me said, as we trooped up- 
wards from the Pit at the end of this Genet 
evening, " u large warm bed and a large drink". 

It was good to hear that someone else had been 
waging a mental fight against Genet’s death- 
haunted imagery. What might happen to a 
theatre-goer who didn't defend his creature 
comforts and his private spaces in this way? He 
could find himself stepping forward, as nt a 
revivalist meeting, to join Genet’s ceremony of 
the dying, to raise a cheer for murder and 
suicide, to claim his share of delectable dark- 
ness. 

A strong vocal link has been found between 
these plays and The Balcony , which preceded 
them in the RSCs extended Genet season: the 
medudinus braying of Gerard Murphy, who 
last time wns the rebel-leader turned police- 
chief and is now both Green Eyes in Death- 
watch and Sohmgc in The Maids. But there is 
even better news, for Murphy himself directs 
both halves of the double-bill, finds a different 
kind of mad intensity for each of them, and yet 
manages to suggest, by reusing a single group 
of actors and by rhyming their gestures and 
inflections, that these could as easily be Acts 
One and Two of an incomplete mortuary 
pageant ns two separate plays. 

In the mid- 1960s Genet made a brief appear- 
ance in Tel Quel as a futuristic town-plnnner: 
how about bringing the crematorium in from 
the outskirts and placing it as a monument, 
busy and visible , at the hub of the community? 
It could be a combined civic centre, theatre and 
shrine. And he had practical instructions along 
the same lines for his directors. In footnotes to 
both plays he warned them to avoid all random 
scurrying about on the stage. The characters 
must move in accordance with a pre-ordained 
geometrical plan and that plan must speak of 
death. Such talk sounds at first like a desperate 


attempt to tame the images of death-factory 
and necropolis that the Nazi period be- 
queathed to Europe, to reorganize all that 
monstrosity into a simple jeu d' esprit. Genet 
even speaks of Dachau as an inspired town- 
scape idea in his Tel Quel essay, in what is 
clearly meant to be a gesture of sublime taste- 
lessness - as if decorum were somehow the 
main enemy. But the plays in performance are 
much more ingeniously disturbing than any of 
Genet’s scandal-seeking commentaries would 
suggest. For although each play presses for- 
ward to an exalted moment of slaughter or 
self-immolation, these last pleasures must not 
come precociously. In both, an awareness of 
impending death is the ground of all other 
awareness, but there are countless transient 
delights to be pursued. Genet takes us into a 
world of feint and deferral, of play-acting and 
self-cxciting mendacity, of fantasy tricked out 
A deux and A trois. Each human being desires 
the death, but not quite yet, of the other. These 
plays disturb because they catch so many of the 
ordinary manoeuvres of consciousness into 
their tales of doom. 

Genet came to disown Deathwatch and in his 
later life had no wish to see his prison-drama 
performed. This production, fluent and impas- 
sioned as it is, would not have persuaded him 
to change his mind. The play has too few 
dramatic ideas and too much flat dialogue to 
survive alone. Yet it works rather well as a grey 
prelude to the flower-filled boudoir-drama of 
The Maids. This second play is brilliantly done, 
and only one thing about the production may 
seem puzzling. The prison without walls that 
Claire and Solange construct for themselves 
has so little to do with sexual difference that 
transvestism at first looks like a travesty or an 
irrelevance. But when drag-effects are as ex- 
quisitely controlled as they are here, the new 
level of meaning added to the play is entirely in 
the spirit of Genet. A man plays a woman 
playing a maid playing a female employer play- 
ing a dutiful wife . . . Impersonation is all; 
when we desist from it we die. Small wonder 
that an average theatre-goer should, in his 
mind's eye, reach for the bottle and retire be- 
tween the sheets. 


Underlining estrangement 


Duncan Wu 

HENRIK IBSEN 
A Doll’s House 

Adapted by Maggie Wadey 
Palace Theatre, Watford 

The lights go up on Lou Stein’s excellent pro- 
duction of A Doll's ■ House to discover Nora 
gobbling macaroons. She hurriedly conceals 
them as her husband, Thorvald, enters, be- 
cause "he’s afraid they’ll ruin my teeth". In Act 
Two of the original play Nora asks that maca- 
roons be served to the guests at the Christmas 
dance; here she declares, “I want to eat maca- 
roons - all those things that are so bad for me 1” 
By highlighting such details, Maggie Wadey’s 
. new adaptation (Janet Garton is credited os the 
translator) charts the psychological undercur- • 
rents of Ibsen's drama; she intensifies Nora’s 
derangement by contracting the action, and 
breaks, each of. its three acts into discrete, 
scenes, reflecting Nora’s • mental disintegra- 
tion. • . •/ • ^ 


will be on show in an. exhibition qf award- Susan PenhaligonV fine performance as 
winning entries and selected designs at the Nora is complemented by Stephanos Lazarld- 
Theatre Museum from November IS to Janu- fa’s impressive set - not the familiar drawinn- 
ary 31. IW8. Further details areav M iribtefrufn room of countless Ibsen productidns bui 8 a 

! ho ! u Tavi * l<,ck 

Uindqik WUfcl ?PA. . Tborvakl s "This is a madhouter EVcrvtW 

The National IteaircVidu cation Depart- , even ito few articles of furniture fe black- ih? 
n rent .which huv recently been cjqninifc<L has stcadify descending ceiling and slidinn screens 
widened it* scope to. encourage Wfertta 10 ; reflect Nora 'sat tempts to lock outran e?e^ 
men unif wink With lltt actum, directors, ehmurhSna ntaiw i. ■ vor 


meet unit work with realiiy, , In the openingseen^a 

writer* ind d enigma rs of the National Tteattq >. &W back Ib weBtSd^Lffifotid 

Company. National Theatre Educate now log in a pool oflight v jtfenlly achost from thl 
organizes small-scale national train. «n<J pub- ptyt; Later, white Nora days WdeJrSTLlSu 
thte* resource material. Plans for ■ 


felt more clear-headed in my life", she says. 

As she steps outside, the ceiling descends 
again, leaving Thomld clutching her dancing 
dress, the last remains of the delusion in which 
he remains imprisoned. David Gwillim's por- 
trayal offers a more sympathetic Thorvald than 
is usual. The speeches in which he says that it 
would be best if they saw no more of the dying 
Dr Rank, and cold-bloodedly analyses the 
uselessness of Nora’s possible suicide, have 
been omitted. Instead, the adaptation empha- 
sizes his understanding of Nora’s new-found 
independence. To her claim, ”1 have spent 
eight years living with a stranger", he replies 
"We are like strangers”. 

This estrangement is underlined by Nora’s 
relationships with other characters. Charlotte 
Cornwell as Mrs Linde quickly establishes b« 
role as Nora’s adviser, so that her claim “I need 
someone to mother” is convincing. John For- 
tune portrays a Krogstad haunted by Nora.. 
When he confronts her about the signature she 
has forged, he sits next to her on the chab# 
longue like a suitor. In this adaptation he de* 
.scribes the loan he made to her as a ‘‘bond’ r 
• not so much to invite comparison with Shylock, 
as to acknowledge his affinity with her. 

By comparison with Krogstad , Dr Rank is as . 
blind qs Thorvald, unaware of the tension 
underlying Nora’s behaviour even as she flirty 
her stockings ip his face. He lacks Thorvald s 
pomposity, however, and Michael Burrell s,. 
skilful peformance rightly plays down tn e 

pathbs of his last farewell. In one instance, me , 
adaptation perhaps takes emotional under-.: 
statement too far: it omits the painful momen» 
when Rank warns of his impending death by 
posting his visiting card, marked with a blue 
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The spectacle of Macbeth 


’ L ois Potter 

SHAKESPEARE 

Macbeth 

Lyttelton Theatre 

London Palla dium 

| ^eth is probably the most universally ac- 
. cessible of Shakespeare’s tragedies, but in per- 
[wmance it often disappoints. The problem is 
that most productions focus on the psychology 
j of the two central characters. This works well 
I in the earlier acts, which operate at a high level 
: 0 f imaginative excitement, but after the dis- 
I appearance of Lady Macbeth the fatigue and 
i emptiness of Macbeth’s final state can easily be 
| transferred to the play itself. The two visiting 
productions from Japan and China show how 
this problem is confronted, or rather, ceases to 
exist, within a different philosophical and 
theatrical tradition. 

They have little else in common. The Nina- 
gawa Company of Tokyo plays an almost uncut 
translation, set in feudal Japan. Visually, it is 
beautiful; the iconography of falling cherry 
blossoms, blood-red sun and flickering candles 
iscasily understood, as are even the more exo- 
tic devices of Kabuki production like the pan- 
tomime horses on which Macbeth and Banquo 
make their first entrance. The most puzzling 
feature is the use of Western music: does it 
sound exotic and eerie to Japanese ears, or 
does its lush romanticism correspond to some- 
thing that the director Yukio Ninagawa wishes 
to stress? Far more questions are raised by the 
adaptation by the Shanghai Kunju Company. 
The problem does not lie with the music, 
which, especially in its evocation of dreams and 
madness, is not too unfamiliar to our ears. It is 
impossible to judge the libretto (by Zheng 
Shifeng) from the surtitles projected duri ng the 
performance, which mix Shakespeare with 

Tidying up Lear 

H. R. Woudhuysen 

NAHUM TATE 

The History of King Lear 

Lyttelton Theatre 


A level pupils, undergraduates and some 
theatre audiences all know that Nahum Tate 
rewrote King Lear to give it a happy ending. 

* How many have actually read Tate’s version or 

* seen it acted is another matter: having domin- 

f - Med the English stage for 150 years until Kean 

'l wd Macready gradually replaced it with 

Shakespeare's original between 1823 and 1838, 
The History of King Lear is widely known ab- 
out, but itself utfle known. Robert Clare's 
steged reading of it on November 6 at the 
\ Lytteltdn Theatre gave a large and enthusiastic 
audience the chance to See what it is like. The 
lext was cut to; fit two hours’ unbroken playing 
lime, with actors in everyday- clothes playing 
their parts while reading their lines from open 
kooks. This might have led to low comedy, but 
r ! . Iko energy and serious commitment of the 
■ acloraaud director allowed the play to stand on 
Its own and what laughter there was came out 
of the absurdity of Tate’s Writing. Some of the 
power of the original survived Tate’s rehand- 
ling: Glos ter V leap from Dover cliff still had 
the power to stun and silence, as well as to 
uaffie and am'u$e T . 

The rapjd pace of the production was exem- 
i Plary, with particularly fine performances from 
! ■ {ohii BluthaU as Lear, Tan Bolt as Edgar, Peter 

j Gordon ds Keiit and Shirley Henderson as 
,V on. these fell the burden of Tate’s 

i \ ^ a j° f strti'ctural change, his abolition of the 
] v Tool’s role. This is part of . that tidying up of the 
; P uy by which Tate; invoking Dtydeji in the 
T ^ dedfoteni .' undertakes to (urn 

3 Sw^Speflre’s f*Heab of Jewels, unstrung and 1 
y n polisht; yet go dazung In their disorder^ Into 
^ j^^LV knd'probable.tale: , • . r . 

3 i is : hot just fi twafar playi. with its 

f .teye fritefe& between Edgaf’and Corde!la> but 
‘i fau& mb'rti Coherent d'qe t Cordelia's 


lines like “Three cheers! let’s drink to dynastic 
transition". Its portrayal of Macbeth as a man 
driven by what he believes to be the will of 
heaven and his heightening of the guilt of Lady 
Macbeth may be a comment on recent Chinese 
history. But the unfamiliar Kunju sign system 
makes it difficult to know whether to read it in 
terms of tragedy, comedy, melodrama, bur- 
lesque, or even circus. Whereas Shakespeare's 
play stages the supernatural and the process of 
introspection but keeps most “real" events off- 
stage, Kunju is almost pure spectacle. Itriionvr 
everything except the murder of Duncan - and 
even that is so audible that the royal physician 
rushes off to tell the heir-apparent to escape. 
Encounters with the supernatural take the 
form of whirling dance movements. In the ban- 
quet scene, Macbeth's courtiers flatter him by 
pretending to see the ghost and encourage him 
in his spectacular attempts to kill it. Lady Mac- 
beth is pursued by the ghosts of Duncan, Ban- 
quo, and Lady Macduff (her sister) and by a 
green demon. The fight sequences arc an 
acrobatic delight. 

Perhaps the Macbeth that Pepys saw, with its 
operatic witches, -was like this. Both produc- 
tions reminded me still more of nineteenth- 
century European theatre with its striking 
poses, sharp contrasts, and use of sound effects 
to reinforce emotion. We are not asked to 
assume an ultimate reality behind what we see. 
Thus, the Japanese version of the scene be- 
tween Malcolm and Macbeth makes more 
sense than usual, because Malcolm simply be- 
comes the embodiment , first , of evil , then of all 
the kingly virtues. Perhaps because the cos- 
tumes are so striking, both productions make 
one intensely aware of the play’s image of the 
giant's robe on the dwarfish thief. In the Nina- 
gawa production, Duncan's armour dominates 
the stage while Macbeth contemplates his mur- 
der, and the armour of giant warriors dwarfs 
Malcolm and Macduff as [hey plan rebellion. 


The glittering costume of the Kunju Macbeth 
vibrates, at every emotion, from his bobble- 
trimmed head-dress to the blocks under his 
shoes. In Lady Macbeth’s mad scene, the “rip- 
pi ing-water" sleeves which play such u large 
part in the Chinese gestural vocabulary be- 
come longer and lunger as Zhang Jing Xian 
desperately tries to beat off the apparitions. 

The most exciting aspect of both productions 
is Lady Macbeth. In contrast with traditional 
practice, the part is played by an actress. But 
her delicately restricted movements and voice 
suggest an impersonation of femalencss. By 
contrast, her violence, and the despair un- 
leashed in the sleepwalking scene, shock our 
stereotype of the submissive Eastern woman, 
as the Jacobean boy actor mny have shocked 
the stereotypes of his audience. The Ninagn- 
wa’s stunning Koinaki Kurihara even becomes 
comic at the start of the murder scene, when 
she dmnkcnly ndmonishes the owl to he quiet, 
and in the banquet scene when she turns on 
Macbeth and the guilt-haunted warrior be- 
comes a henpecked husband. 

If hy comparison Macbeth seems a some- 
what diminished figure it is because of the 
play’s religious perspective. Like the l lerod of 
medieval cycle drntnn, he is unquestionably 
evil but at the same lime comic within the 
larger view of events known only to the mock- 
ing witches. (The high-pitched voices of the 
Japanese actors lend an ironic note to their 
salutations of “Banzai!"; the Chinese witches, 
grotesquely coinic, conclude the piny by warn- 
ing the audience not to make Macbeth’s mis- 
take of believing everything it sees. This recalls 
the old tradition of giving these roles to the 
company's low comedians.) Yet neither ver- 
sion is simply a dismissal of Macbeth. Because 
there is no doubt about his villainous stntus, he 
can be allowed a final magnificent display. 
MasaneTsukayanta fights, as Edmund Kean's 
Richard III is supposed to have fought, “like 



"Led* and the Swan " hy Bartolommeo Amnantl. 
(1511-92). one of a series of photographs of 
sculptures by Joe Whitlock ahwtktl which can be 
seen in an exhibition Glypto mania: Sculpture in Hie 
Classical Tradition at the Judd Street Gallery, 9 Judd 
Street. London WC1. until November 20. 
one drunk with wounds”. Ji Zheng Hua domin- 
ates a Kunju circus of tumbling and sword- 
play. The more effectively the actor struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage, the more he 
emphasizes the power of the illusions to which 
he has succumbed. On the evidence of these 
fascinating productions, it would seem that the 
problems of Macbeth can best be solved by 
embracing its spectacular theatrical possibili- 
ties rather than regarding them as a distraction 
from its true meaning. 


A mechanical Hamlet 


is (ytplained by her lying to her father to avoid- 
being married off to Burgundy, whom she does 
not love. The complicated narrative of 
Shakespeare’s version is radically simplified to 
create a much more pleasingly patterned 
whole, but one which still retains some of the 
melodramatic touches of Shakespeare’s ver- 
sion. The notorious happy ending, in which 
Cordelia marries Edgar and goes off to rule the 
kingdom, can be seen to be a logical outcome 
of what has gone before rather than merely as 
an aberration of Restoration taste: it is not that 
unpleasantness had to be excluded from the 
Restoration stage, but that morality and the 
play’s reworked features demanded a happy 
conclusion. Tate brings out the pity we must 
feel for the distress of the lovers and their 
fathers, but does not spare us the horror of 
Gloster’s blinding and goes further by intro- 
ducing Edmund’s plan to rape Cordelia and 
Regan’s adultery with Edmund. It is 
Shakespeare who gives his play an arbitrarily 
unhappy ending with the unnecessary execu- 
tion of Cordelia, which so shocked and dis- 
turbed Samuel Johnson. Tate’s ending is least 
convincing^ Lear’s sudden restoration to san- 
ity and his decision to go off with Gloster and 
Kent “to some cool Cell” to reflect on our 
Fortunes past” during "the prosperous Reign/ ■ 
Of this celestial pair". The political overtones 
of the plot are never far from Tates mind, 
ideas of restoration were still current when the 
play was written in 1680, and the Duke of 
Monmouth was a growing anxiety in Chafles 
II’s kingdom. His major concern in the play is 
with the problems of an illegitimate son in 
revolt against his father and of the civil insur- 
rection which tyranny provokes: -1116 ■ 

Peasants are all up in Mutiny" an Officer ells 
Regan, stirred up by Gloster s account o 
“your Cruelty, and their Oppression . ~ 

1 The version Of King Lear which most eight- 
eenth-century and Romantic critics saw was 
one which derived from Tate’s. Robert Cl are s 
enterprising production showed that it makes 
, 2S?X holds the attention: without patro- 
Sg it. he revealed its obvious weaknesses 

■ against Stak«p«»'s 


Philip Brady 

heinermOller 
Hamlefmachine 
Almeida Theatre 


Heiner Milller and his producer Robert Wilson 
are extremely well known in West Germany, 
although their work is rarely seen in London. 
MOUer is the prolific East German dramatist, 
habitually defeating the predictions of those 
who think they know what to expect from an 
East German; Wilson, New- York-based, is the 
creator of precisely structured, cavemously 
spacious stage-compositions. They make an 
unusual combination. Wilson Is associated 
with coolness and airiness while Mailer's plays 
have unleashed a torrent of bloody and 
thunderous effects across the West German 

theatre. . ' „ , , 

The text of Hamletmachme is challengingty 
brief - the printed version is less than ten 
pages. It packs stridencies and violent images 
into a kind of apocalyptic shorthand which, 
lengthened out, might lose Impact. Hamlet, 
Europe in ruins behind him, gibbers at the 
open sea, inveighing against all mothers, 
Ophelia, archetypal abused woman, speaks for 
all victims.. In the realm of the dead, philo- 
sophers throw books at Hamlet, and dead 
women perform a ballet. The actor abandons 
his Hamlet-role, launching into a tirade against 
some familiar targets (Coca-Cola, television, 
consumerism) and declaring a new personal 
goal: “I want to be a machine. Arms for 
grabbing, legs for walking, no pain, no 
thought;” 

To move from MOUer's version of Baroque, 
climax heaped on climax j to Wilson’s produc- 
tion Is to enter a different world *- or, perhaps, 
the same world seen from an unexpected 
angle. The stage Is uncluttered- metal chairs, a 
tfiin qietal table centre-stage, n skeletal tree, 
the jeft wall a large white screen behind a line 
of footlights. On a tattered revolving chair a 
woman sits, with ashen face and wild. hair. A 
wood-blb^k sbiWds’-’if iS^obe foe htdtfonbma 
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for the entire production - the woman re- 
volves, her mouth fixed in a silent scream. II 
sounds again, and a slim woman walks to the 
tree. At each sound from the block a figure 
walks, takes up a position and holds it. Three 
women, with red lips and long lacquered nails, 
moving in unison, walk to the table, sit, tilt 
their chairs and begin to scrape their nails on .... 
the table top. The stage fills with people each in 
their own world, never touching, facing all 
directions, unaware of an audience. They 
stare, grin, scowl like automata and, against a 
background of distant single notes on a piano, 
scratching noises and - briefly - machine-guns, 
they remain silent. 

At a signal all stand and shift the entire set 
through ninety degrees. The ritual begins again 
at the new angle. At last an actor speaks - “I 
was Hamlet". Four times actors and stage shift 
in a clockwork progression interrupted only 
once, when a screen descends across the stage, 
concealing the actors, and the scene reappears 
on film, with the actors shrivelling into flames 
and finally forming an abstract pattern, while 
MOUer’s directions for his vision of the dead ' 
appear as a running subtitle. 

MUller’s text begins to emerge , fragmented 
and repeated, in voices amplified and dis- 
embodied -via loudspeakers. By now the risk 
is clear - audio-visual counterparts to MOUer's 
heavy upderlinings could amount to Bnroque- 
tlmcs-two. But Wilson has found the eery chill 
behind MOUer’s heated rhetoric. The result.is a 
bleak and haunted atmosphere but , despite die 
depetsonallzed style of Wilson’s excellent en- 
semble, it is fiercely involved rather thart ab- 
stract. 

The effect is achieved through details seen 
and heard and meticulously executed: Hamlet 
, swaggering up to Ophelia and sidling past her; 
a figure, black-faced and wholly in black, 
standing behind a woman in evening dress and 
suddenly snapping his hands together in front 
of her eyes; Hamlet, hjs face hidden behind a 
. sheet of white paper, screaming as he slowly 
tears it in half, the sound amplified to an elec- 
tric crackle. These single images, like most of. 
the figures who people fois itmbo-world, are of 
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Sir Joseph Banks 
II. B. Carter 

This long-awaited biography is the fruit 
of 25 years of research by author Harold 
Carter who explores the pub lie life uf Sir 
Joseph Hanks, eighteenth century mini of 
science. Ranks' involvement in Cimk's 
first Endeavour voyage is of renewed 
interest in the light of Australia's 
Bicentenary in I OKS. A fine biography 
which will hccutiic a standard work. 
December 1 987, 600pp., many illus. 
Hardback. 0 56 5 00'W I £45.00 
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Sir Joseph Bonks (1743-1820): 
a guide to biographical and 
bibliographical resources 

//. II. Carter 

A ctiinprehciisivc survey of till Hanks 
inatci ini. 

Nuvembei I OK 7, 240 - 1 74 mm, 352pp., 
I6pp illus. 0 406795 45 l £45.00 

Robert Groves: a bibliography 

F. II. Iligginsun. second edition 
revised by W. P. Williams 
August 1987. 376pp., 8 illus. 
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A Britten Source Book 
P. Wilson, J. Evans, P. Reed, 
published by Britten- Pears Library 
November 1 987, 2 16 y . 1 48mm. 320pp. 
095 11 939 2 9 £35.00 
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and Ait of 

Vladimir 

Nabokov 

Andrew Held 

The trontrovtTslHl biography ’ 
(if Vladimir Nabokov. W 
hlography Wokoi might : 
have been proud of 
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Little Misunderstood 


David Pry ce- Jones 

RAKDAHA.SKKI.TON 
Tours 11 eft ire Bedtime 
2(l5pp. 1 lamish I liiiniltou. £12.95. 

6241 1212677 

Tears Before Bedtime is rather a remarkable 
act of sulky downing. Rcaiitiful and sensual, 
Barham Skelton was burn to be a femme, ftuale. 
Apparitions so rare urc welcomed with wide- 
open arms everywhere, hut the literary world 
of the drub 194th and 5th was perhaps an un- 
suitable habitat. As a rule, it was her experi- 
ence that the men were poor and tiresome, the 
fond niul drink had. the bathwater was cold, 
her dress a had fit. the jokes were misfiring. 

I licse extracts from her diaries are laconic in- 
deed. I'veryiiiiuu from prose style to lire itself 
seems to have throwaway value. 

Inauspicious starts lead to unhappy endings, 
ami the first of them was to have been horn into 
a world of anxious gentility, the daughter of a 
(iaiely < iirl and an officer invalided out of the 
ainiy. ”1 iltlc Misunderstood” was soon 
packed off In a YMt A hostel in London, and a 
job as a model. Always imagining herself a 
victim, she pul off 'one early admirer with a tale 
that she had been raped and h.ul had an abor- 
tion. Unde Dudley was a genci.d in charge of 
medical services in India, and briefly the young 
Barbara was a debutante in Poona. Out there, 
one of her more frantic suitors slowed away 
with her on board ship to I:’ n cl and. for which 
lie was banished to the North-Wcsl Frontier, 
only to be killed, Henty-likc, in a rebellion. 

'Hie war introduced Free French mid the 
Yugoslavs, with nicknames like the Horse 
Thief: and also Peter (Jucnncll, Feliks Topol- 
ski, John Sutro. nicknamed C'luiff, and the 
fashin liable round of the Rite and the Gar- 
goyle. Quite who is where doing what tn whom 
is not always easy to follow', and some of the 
names owe more to a good guess than to accu- 
rate spelling. When a bomb destroyed her flat, 
Barbara Skelton bought .t cottage at Fin is lead 
in Kcm and got u job as u cipher clerk in Egypt. 
The cottage was left in the charge of Police 
Constable William Wellington Boot, whose 
letters are fortunately quoted: “So sorry to 
hear of your dislike of Cairo and nature habits 
Just a line inquiring if your jodhpurs 
arrived safely 
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llarbiihi Skelton mitl Cyril Connolly, f mm the book re i 1 

lii a restaurant King Farouk invited her to 
join the royal parly. Soon she was "Kiwi”, after 
the shoe polish, because her face was always 
shining, and under the pillow was slipped u 
handy little box of jewels. The Embassy put n 
stop to thiii. and she found herself with march- 
ing orders, in a dim hotel in Ismailia, deadly 
tired and itching all over from a flogging on the 
sieps of the Royal Palace. “I would have pre- 
ferred a splayed eane, but instead had to suffer 
a dressing-gown eord which created a gentle 
thudding noise.” 

hi spile of civil war, Greece was tame, and 
masuchism had to await its next best express- 
ion in Barbara Skelton's relationship with Cyril 
('nnnully. At the time they met, Connolly was 
running out id the will-power to continue edit- 
ing Horizon, hut as Tali minis had succeeded in 
floating himself on high seas of enjoyable self- 
pity. Briefly, his competitor was KingFnrouk, 
who now invited his former girl-friend to 
Deauville, introducing Iter to his entourage 
with the words, “She’s a real minx, this one.” 
One day in October 1950, a slothful Connolly 
and Barbara dragged themselves to a local reg- 
istry office, where their witness was PC Bool. 
After wards (nnnolly was shocked that Bar- 
bara could have forgotten the name of her 
father's regiment. “There followed a cold 
lunch in sullen silence in Maidstone.” 

The Unquiet Cottage period lasted four 
years. To Connolly, the liny house was sooh 
■‘Oak Coffin” and Elmslead “Elmdeath”. "A 
furious fallen emperor”, in her phrase, he was 


iewed here, 

reluctantly harnessing himself to his new week- 
ly column in the Sunday Times, becoming what 
eventually he was to decry as “a hack in his 
element, hobbled”. Escapism and extrava- 
gance were the same thing 1 , buying expensive 
plants, owning a coati as a pet, jaunts to Lon- 
don, the cultivation of rich friends such as Ihc 
Inn Flemings. Regularly they went abroad to 
France and Spain, to Bernard Berenson in 
Florence. 

“A million pounds was made and spent, and 
then another million came and went, and then 
there came a million more, and then a million 
as before . . . . " Sometimes this lament was 
shortened to “Just a million" by a Connolly 
lying on his bed, exposing what she called his 
“Chinese coolie legs”, muttering the words to 
ward off humdrum reality, reduced to chewing 
the sheets. Once when some red wine had 
splushed over him, she asked, “What have you 

got all over your face? Hate,' says Cyril." 

On a Christmas Eve, in the Grand Hotel in 
Eastbourne, Mr and Mrs Misunderstood even 
managed to sit back to back. Anyone who has 
ever responded to Connolly and his humour 
will be grateful to have vignettes like these.' 

The wounds of course are self-inflicted, no 
more serious than the gentle thudding of a 
dressing-gown cord. No doubt the carry-on 
would have been impossible unless they hnd 
loved each other. Imagination was required on 
both their parts to make sure that all the starts 
were inauspicious, all the endings so memor- 
ably moody and awful. 


A certain amount of trouble 





Victoria Glendinning 


PATRICE CHAPLIN 


Another City: A true story 
361 pp- Ileincmann. £12.95, 


6434114529 


I was the soil of person who got into a certain 
amount or trouble.” Patrice Chaplin is not 
normally given to understatement; Her Hist 
volume of autobiography. Albany Park . pub- 
lished Iasi year, w ns the picaresque story of 
how, at fifteen, in ihe mid-1950s, she left her 
London suburb and her disastrously unhappy 
childhood and hitch-hiked to Spain. In Gerata 
she tael a young man called Jose Tunes. He 
was unreliable and irresistible. The number of 
oompuKive returns to Gerona over the next 
decides, ihe (lumber of rows, rejections, re- 
conciliations and passionate interiuiks, defy 
calculation and from a (bread running through 
I Albany Park anil it* equally ext i aimtiiupy 
sequel , Another City. 

Fife hook opens, with Mis Chaplin leaving 
her husband, Charlie ChapliD'xson Michael , to 
join Terre* yet again, She catalogue* moment* 
“1 paradise gained folk nurd by endless hurhJ-; : 


housewife, wailing hopelessly In hotel foyers; 

• begging money fur drink from stranger* 
Gcnuttt airport . Tartes. a scxujri oppoiturthf, ; 
was never wholly available; at forty-five, he 
marrietl somtonc else. Between h«r journey* 
To Ciemna. Chaplin lived in twhemiun«tualo2' 

. Trt -north London. She would be the flnl to ' 
'* concede that tier; two Cfcnpti it &nt had art tm-i 
'■ .. aettfeck cBte|«ied v ' : i; •' ' i /•'■i •• T. :• ' 

c ^ ,£«riQcv OuiptUj rir*t see* , 
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“the jut of her heavy breasts nuzzling his shirt 
tike two unloved beasts straining over a hedge 
for attention”. Years later a matronly Nina 
tries to murder the troublesome Chaplin, who 
is still set on sabotaging the marriage, by put- 
ting rat-poison in her coffee. 

In 1977, her alcoholism conquered, the 
author went For the first time to Los Angeles. 
This is her other city. If Tar res was one dream, 
Hollywood was another. Her contacts were 
“J", a well-known film director, and ihe aloof, 
mysterious “tycoon”, Robert Hartman. "How 
I wanted him to take me into his life!” When he 
did. he beat her so savagely that the raw flesh 
of her back adhered to the sheet. (For added 
frisson, this particular encounter took place at 
a hotel in Gerona.) A string of astonishing 
coincidences connected Hartman with Tarres 
and his latest enthusiasm, the excavation and . 
reconstroctinn of Ocrana's medieval Jewish 
quartet The later chapters of Another- C/ty ate . 
largely concerned with the politics and funding 
of “Isaac the Blind", as the restored ghetto }s 
called. Chaplin makes a . BBC documentary 
about ju-nbhiiiicol scholars and well-wishers 
from Germany and America come ln to cqnflict 
with local; interest*; qveryone quarrels with 
Tunes, who: sffcmhi Vast of othfrr. 

pc*iple> money on whhi hftfanilkally hjristsis 
hb own project. There beven a Mafia copnct- 
tion, and Hanman is gunned down on a Paris 
•street, : i-- ' . , ..'- r 

Another City h not so tightly written, or « * 
w^ «Uted, as Albany ^. Tbe n*aac llie' ' 
Bjind saga b brodght so Up to.date tbal i( edn • 
only be toW In termless ^iary style, there b too 1 ° 
much of (I, and there are ted many Qashfeacfcs 
to nondeitUl and terrible time* iritb the , 
ageinfTkite*. In Hollywood. Police CbS l; 


of a beautiful star had been broken off and put 
in our hands.” Underneath her raunchy ex- 
terior, as she acknowledges, beats the heart of 
a Mills and Boon heroine cheated of her hero. 
She was also trying to sejl a treatment of her 
novel The Siesta. “Of course The Siesta was 
about Jos6 Torres. " So was the earlier Having 
It Away. The novels are more disciplined and 
polished than the autobiographies, which have 
the garrulity, and the irresistibility, of all 
compulsive self-revelation. 

Readers of Albany Park wondered whether 
Chaplin could possibly be writing so freely ab- 
out her irrational passion for a real man who 
was still alive. Your intrepid reporter, chanc- 
ing to be in Gerona the week she read Another 
City, located "Isaac the Blind” in Ihe network 
of narrow medieval streets. At the entrance to 
the ghetto stood a man immediately recogniz- 
able, from Chaplin’s description - "an old wal- 
rus with greying whiskers” - as Josd Tarres 
himself. I introduced myself rather vaguely ns 
"a friend from England" (slipping moment- 
arily out of a book by Patrice Chaplin and into 
Otip by Ariita QroOkner). ; 

, it was like shaking hands with a fictional 
Character come to life - Heathcliff, or the 
Great Gatsby. The practised charm is still in 
good, working order. I wondered, but dared 
not ask. If Sr Torres was aware that the details 
. °f his erratic career, his problematic personal- 
ity, Ms lies and evasions and his sexual nature 
and Habits were in print and on sale in England. 
I: wondered whether he knew, that the last 
p$ges of Another Ciiy looked into the 1990s. 
and saw the author returning rich to Gerona. 
buying the big house overlooking "Isaac 
tlje Blind", and watching Tones and Nina 
•"still grubbing about, looking old and dirty". 
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The man who acts and suffers 


Joh n Mortimer 

SIMON CALLOW 
Charles Laughton 
364pp. Methuen. £14.95. 

0 413 587 70 3 

Acting is the cruellest of the arts. The pninter. 
ihe musician, even the writer, who has to throw 
himself more frequently open to the public, 
may shelter behind their products. Physical 
appearance, however, is the actor’s material 
and so, even more ularmingly, is his or her 
personality. Charles Laughton was a great 
actor who thought he was ugly. On this theme 
Simon Callow has written a touching and im- 
portant book. It’s important because it deals 
with the whole business of setting human 
beings on a stage or in front of a camera, illumi- 
nating them with bright lights and asking them 
lo use whatever strengths and defects God or 
nature gave them to move us or make us laugh. 

The attitude of conventional actors to 
Laughton's appearance was thoughtless and 
unpleasant. When he got the Bancroft Gold 
Medal at RADA, Sir Johnston Forbes Robert- 
son, who decorated Hamlet with his disting- 
uished profile, was heard to murmur, “He 
hasn't a hope in hell of working, looking the 
way he does.” Years later, to his eternal dis- 
credit, Henry Fonda called Laughton “a fat. 


ugly faggot". The make-up man who created, 
after numerous rejections, the perfect appear- 
ance for The Hunchback of Notre Dame, found 
himself so disgusted by the star that he sprayed 
7-Up over his face and kicked his behind, treat- 
ment which Laughton, who had demanded n 
particularly heavy hump so that he could feel 
the full pain of the purt, might have found 
rather to his taste. His self-disgust seems to 
have been increased by the unfiilfilling nature 
of his marriage to the elfin and bohemian Elsa 
Lanchester, and his affairs with paid male lov- 
ers brought him little happiness until almost 
the end of his life. God, the great casting direc- 
tor. might have thought that lie had made such 
a mess of Charles Laughton that the actor from 
Scarborough was ill equipped to play much 
except Caliban. If so God. Henry Fonda and 
Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson were all wrong. 
Charles Laughton was a superb actor who 
found, even in his most unlikely roles, a deep 
humanity. 

The public, who had better judgment than 
Forbes Robertson, knew this perfectly well. 
Laughton was early acclaimed and never out of 
work. He turned his great roles, Ihe hunch- 
back, Captain Bligh, Henry VIII, inspector 
Javel in Lcs Miserable* , into figures of such 
stature that it is hnrd to speak of them without 
seeing Laughton in the part. Everyone has 
their own indelible memories. My own is of 
Ruggles of Red Gap , a rather indifferent film in 


Notching up a reputation 


S. Schoenbaum 

MARY EDMOND 

RareSIr William Davcnant: Poet Laureate, 
playwright, Civil War general . Restoration 
theatre manager 

264pp. Manchester University Press. £27.50. 
07190 2286 


As a page to the Duchess of Richmond at Ely. ■ 
House in Holborn, William Davenant was one 
day dispatched by the Duchess to a famous 
apothecary for a unicorn’s horn, which "he was 
resolved to try with a spider which he impaled 
on it, but without the expected success: the 
spider would go over and through and through 
unconcerned". You have to have luck with 
unicorns’ horns. Still, the poet made headway 
in other respects. He got to know Endymion 
Porter, the courtier and patron of the arts, who 
would become one of his two Maecenases, the 
othep being Henry Jermyn, a favourite of 
Queen Henrietta Maria's who would in time 
. become the Earl of St Albans. With such sup- 
port, Dayenant’s career was soon launched. 

His first play to be. performed. The Cruel 
Brother, a tragedy, pays juvenile homage to 

Davenant's great predecessors- Shakespeare, 

Webster, Fletcher - and was acted In 1627 by 
the premier troupe of that or any other age, the 
King’s Men, before the author had achieved 
his majority, Davenant would go on to survive 
civil war, imprisonment, plague, venereal dis- , 
• ease and the Great Fire of London; the shut- 
ting down of the theatres during the Inter- . 
regnum and their reopening with the Restora- 
tion. When Davenant died in 1668, his body . 
was carried in a hearse from the playhouse to 

■ Westminster Abbey, and ori his marble paving- 
stone was written, in imitation of the original 

;. inscription for. Ben J orison, "O Rare Sir WU- 
. Ham Davenant" . Thus Aubrey observed, while 
;. UmCntingthe absence of a laurel on his coffin - 

■ after ail.Uavenant had been the Laureate. . 

. .In her economically put together book, Rare 

1 Davenant, as foil of matter as an 

'• *8$ is of meat, 1 Mary Edmond tees Dave no nt as 
T Compulsive writer * which, may be he was(cer- 
:T?inly he rehiaiped prolifie.even under adverse 
. Cttcumstances) , as well as a sensitive and 
A hiitTiohe individual, pne. gifted with foresight 
i ; aild perseverance!: a playwright, who. carried 
practice bf musio, scenes and “machines" 
. .from the Caroline court masque tp the re- 
v ?®wed, ; Restoration ■ . professional : theatre . 

■ Orydfc.i suw htm as *a mart of quick and pierc- 


which lie played an English Duller to an Amer- 
ican family. The Americans arc sitting round 
trying to remember the words of the Gettys- 
burg address; mine uf them knows it. Then 
Laughton, the English butler, begins almost to 
whisper, "Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth oil this continent a new 
nation, conceived in Liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal 
. . ." ( I remember blubbing at the age of 
twelve by the end uf the speech). It was a 
wonderful voice, dear, expressive, holding 
down emotion, capable of great variety; and it 
only became affected when it was taken over 
by Dylan Thomas and used for reading aloud. 

Charles Laughton disproved all the accepted 
rules about screen acting. Faced with a camera, 
an actor is meant to relax into extreme natural- 
ism, hardly move the muscles of his face and 
become (directors are particularly keen on this 
idea) a blank for the director to work his mira- 
cles on. The notion of theatricality is meant to 
be totally out of place in the cincmu. And yet 
the best films, from The Gold Rush to Citizen 
Kune, have heen extremely theatrical, and Ihc 
greatest screen actors, Laughton. Guinness 
and Orson Welles, have all come from the 
theatre. Laughton reserved his admiration for 
the supreme understated uctors, Gerald Du 
Mmiricr. Gary Cooper and. although in this 
case the admiration may have been mixed with 
distant physical adoration, Clark Gable. Cal- 


^'stege;tradition/Fair enough,; /- . 
•;/;‘{yl630, at the, age of (wenty-four, Dpvenant 
•raffeted' am ‘‘unlucky, accident" (as his pNB 




bflrisnpsg a^d'plmpstgQSl: him his 


According to Aubrey, whose informant was 
the playwright himself, Davenant “got a terri- 
ble clap of a black [that is, dark] handsome 
wench that lay in Axe-yard Westminster" , a 
cul-de-sac off the west side of King Street, near 
to what is today Downing Street. The French, 
as Edmond wryly observes, called the disease 
morbus neapolitanus ; to the Italians it was 
morbus gallicus. The Grand Pox - syphilis - 
furnished a theme for the wits, one of whpm 
noted in a couplet the Frenchified apostrophe 
with which the poet had adorned his surname: 
•Thus Will, intending D'Avenantto grace/ Has 

made a notch in’s name like that in’s face . . ", 

Later commentators were more discreet; Felix 
E. Schilling, writing of Decadent Romance in 
1908 , says simply - and not incorrectly - that 

“Davenant suffered a period of severe illness". 
Like others, he underwent quicksilver (or mer- 
cury) treatment, a remedy almost as dangerous 
as the malady, until Dr Thomas Cademan, the 
Queen’s physician, took him in hand and set 
his condemned body free. Cademan himself 
died in 1651. After a period of imprisonment in 
the Tower for activities on behalf of the royalist 
cause, Davenant married the doctor’s widow, 
who was undeterred by her prospective 
bridegroom's medical history. (Lady Cademan 
was Davenant’s second wife; little is known 
about the first, Mary, other than the fact that 
she bore her husband three children.) His new 
mate brought her needy husband four young 
stepsons nnd a welcome estate. When she died 
in 1655, Davenant repaired his loss by crossing 
the narrow sea and returning with a new, 
French bride, Henrietta Maria du Tremblay, 
who in rapid succession produced nine sons; so 
Davenant’s bout with syphilis does not appear 
to have slowed him down all that much. • 

Inigo Jones collaborated with him on the last 
Stuart masque, Salmacida Spolia . performed 
at Whitehall on January 21, 1640. Despite the 
threat of civil war. preparations for the magni- 
ficent state entertainment went forward - in 
much the same way as, almost three centuries 
later, passengers struck up the dance on the 
sinking Titanic. The fact thnt Henrietta Maria 
was then self-evidently pregnant (she gave 
birth to Henry. Duke of Gloucester on July 8) 

did not prevent her from taking part in the 
occasion -tfie joy pf her- Majesty belng ro* 
celnte again, advancing! rather than hindering, ; 
their pastime". It Was a far cry from the enter- 
tainments of.thc Virgin Queen. The expenses 
for the masque came to £1,400, a huge sum for 
those days, of which the poet received £40. 

A “credit” list at the end of the 1640 quarto 
of the masque defines' the roles of the collabor- 
ators: Jones, the - ‘‘Surveyor General . .Of His 
Majesty's Works’’ , is cited first as being 
■ for the invention, ornament, 


low describes the difference between a profes- 
sional and traditional film actor such us Gable 
was urn! the extraordinary performance of 
Laughton in a passage about Mutiny On The 
Bounty: 

Fur Gallic acting essentially meant re-iieiiug; this 
whs fatal. Having a clear and real relationship with 
his fellow actor was Gable's life-line. If Laughton 
delivered his speeches sideways, into ihc ocean, he 
was Inst. Laugh i nil undoubtedly had good reasons of 
character and situation for doing so .... It is, in 
fact, rather in the nature of Laughton's view of his 
characters; each man a self-contained universe of 
pain. 

This extraordinary power to act isolated suf- 
fering, or isolated humour, reached Us peak in 
the scene in The Hunchback of Noire Dame , 
where Quasimodo is whipped on n wheel and 
finally given water by Esmerelda. Callow re- 
veals that Laughton called on a make-up assis- 
tant to twist his foot so that he might suffer in 
reality, but the actor we see is "expressing no 
pain, simply turned to stone, the suffering 
motionless, ns eternal ns a negro spiritual or 
the tombs of Be Isen, numb, vast, fathomless” - 
in short great, universal acting, and as theatric- 
al as all gel out. Charles Laughton is a fascinat- 
ing hook because in it Callow gets uncomfort- 
ably dose to the truth about the actor’s pre- 
dicament. ft's true that Laughton suffered 
from it more than most actors, but then he was 
considerably belter at it than most. 


“William Davenant, Her Majesty’s servant”. 
(Things were very different when the English 
Palladio chafed under the satirical dominance 
of Jonson as they worked together on their 
court masques.)’ Their Majesties were so 
pleased thnt they contemplated n second per- 
formance of the masque nt Shrovetide, but 
there is no conclusive evidence that it ever took 
place. The Caroline court had had its swan- 
song. , 

Hie occasion of Salmacida Spolia is de- 
scribed with characteristic precision by 
Edmond, who concludes her chapter on it with 
an uncharacteristic burst of understated 
eloquence: 

Thus, in a brilliant spectacle before the approaching 
storm of rebellion, Ihc small figures of Charles and 
Henrietta Marla performed tor the last time in the 
candlelit Masking Room of Whitehall Palace. Nine 
years later, ihe King would walk from Inigo Jones s 
great Banqueting House on to a very different stage, 
the platform erected for his execution. 

The Davenant family, so well endowed with 
wives and children, has a history complicated 
enough to keep a drowsy genealogist awake. 
Ms Edmond manages some contributions 
based on her own research. Surely , that is 
beyond the call of duty for an enterprise such as 
this, but it will come as no surprise to readers of 
her previous work. On the other hand, not 
even specialists will necessarily be versed in all 
of the abundant Davenant corpus, which fills a 
folio printed in 1673 with a frontispiece 
engraving by William Faithorne from a lost 
portrait by John Greenhill, showing the writer 


crowned with bays its Poet Laureate, his nose 
tactfully - if not entirely - repaired by the 
artist. 

Tastes change; Pepys, who thought A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream "the most insipid ridi- . 
culous play thnt ever I saw in my life", could 
not get enough of Davenant’s Love and Hot i- 
our (in October 1661 he caught it three times in 
u single week), finding the tragicomedy, first 
produced in 1634, "the most full of height and 
raptures of wit and sense that ever f heard \ Ms 
Edmond is content to tell her readers what the 
works arc about and to make occasional per- 
cipient observations. Fancy criticism she leaves 
to others, but their endeavours will be facili- 
tated by this up-to-date little volume on a poet 
who, when he was pleasant over his glass with 
friends, would sometimes "say that it seemed 
to him that he writ with the very spirit that did 
Shakespeare, and seemed contented enough to 
be thought his son". (Biological or poetical? 
Or both?) 

It cannot be said that modern investigators 
have ignored Davenant. The Great Depress- 
ion yielded books on him by Alfred Harbage 
and Arthur H. Nethercot. Neither marriage 
was a union of true minds, and both scholars 
went on to more congenial themes. More re- 
cently we have had A. M. Gibbs's concise bio- 
graphical introduction to his edition of The 
Shorter Poems and Song s from the Plays and 
Masques of Sir William Davenant (1972). Still, 
we have by no means yet Had the last word on 
the subject, so Mary Edmond’s book is 
• especially welcome. 
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Ellen and Edy 

A biography of Ellen Terry and her 
daughter, Edith Craig, 1847- 1 947 

Joy Melville 

Ellen Terry's life broke all the rules of 
Victorian society; her daughter was a 
suffragette and theatre producer who lived 
for most of her life with another woman. 

This is the story of the stormy hut 
i lit mutely loving bond hutweei i a 
remarkable mother and daughter 
CMh ir.%3SH 

hUH'itu. k (1 HftlTi H 0/K *» jy, y'j 

The History of 
Mary Prince 

A West Indian Slave, Related by Herself 

Edited by 

Moira Ferguson 

With a preface by 

Ziggi Alexander 

Mary Prince was Lite fust black British 
woman to escape from slavery and publish 
a record of her experiences. This 
extraordinary autobiography helps fill one 
of the silences in black women's history 
tunQS6isai9J-7fn'J5 
PdpwtatkOUbJ&a-l I M. 
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Unjust deserts 


R. W. Harris 

ItlCIIAUDOLl.AKI) 

( it i mi don ;iiul Ills Frk'iids 
35Hpp. I bullish fl;uni!tnn. £15. 
ii. M l I2.WIH 


L 'litre ntlim. «r I 'a I wiiiil 1 1 yik- . was lilt; greatest 
roplrt slalcsmaii uf his time, and the first of 
I -Jutland's great historians. A prosperous 
lawyer, he began liis political career as a critic 
of lire gnvc mine lit of Chillies I. Iml lie went 
nvci to (tie royalist side when he saw that die 
parliamentarians were uiidci milling the fuumi- 
aliims of die iradilional eonsliliuiim. He was 
the guide, philosopher a mi trieiul to the young 
Prince Charles during the years of exile and 
pot oily, anil guided die royalist cause It* u 
success In! Restoration in IhMl. He was the iiu- 
llinr uf (lie Declaration of Llrcda which paved 
(lie way for the king's return, lie played a key 
i ole in (lie religious settlement, ami lie guided 
( haikvs II through his curly years. Rut 

< li.iilesw.is not an ease master, until l.ireiidoii 
was sun oil luleil by enemies, who Im.ilLy trium- 
phed in K«h7. My then lie was a sick man vvidi 
gout . and t hades was perhaps wise in dismiss 
him. lint for the king to have ei icon raged his 
impeachment was inexcusable. History should 
however be grateful, for it enabled Clarendon 
io complete his gieat ‘■History” and •'l.ife". 

Clarendon was a politic, il philosopher rather 
ilian a man of action. Ills importance in histo- 
rians lies in die subtlety of his political reason- 
ing .iiirl his constitutional views, mid it cannot 
be said that Richard Ollard does much to 
further our knowledge or these. He is at his 
best when presenting graphic pen- portraits of 

< larendou'MTiaiiy friends ami associates, and 
gives a sympathetic pictnie ol Lord Falkland's 
Great lew circle Historians have for ve.us 
longed for mure information on that interest- 
ing group, hut alas, the information does not 
exist. The fifteen depressing vc.irs of penury 
and exile are described in dc(.ul. with ad the 
frustrations, hack- biting and jealousies of dis- 
appointed politicians; through which the stead- 
fast patience of Sir Edward Hyde is the bright- 
est light. Gll.ird gives n telling description of 
him on the eve of the Restoration, happily 
buying up French books in sumptuous bind- 
ings. ready for his return to England. 

But Ollard pays too little attention to the 
political significance of his subject, nor is he 
always accurate. For instance, he twice says 
that in the Short Parliament Hyde already 
wanted the Earl of Bedford and Pym Ur be 
brought into the administration, but for this 
there is. nn evidence at all. Py m and his friends 
certainly accounted Hyde one df themselves, 
and llyde was active in dismantling preruga- 

Odd couple 

Geoffrey Best 

JOAN WILSON 

Wellington's Marriage: A soldier's wife 
186pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 


Great men'* wives, alas, often don't nutter* 
much to them and great military men’s wives 
may' mailer least of nil. Quite apart from the 
absence* imputed by campaigning; iF^c military 
business hay always been one which nten like to 
do oq their own. It is a world apart; doubly so 
in countries like Britain where, cttcpl at ti)o- 
menUFCtf gigantic rwricmal crisis, jhe miliary 
constitute a cornpicc of self-selecting semi-- 
' secret ctubs cherishing , values and nurturing 
styles eqlifdy their own. British officers are. 
thank. ftdtl, toorp law-abiding and ip the 
dense of the word ReMtessffiSy than most 
uihepi; hut. t'.ch to, mess dinners .van be. 
forked hy a ■sure uf violent horseplay which 
mustamuxe ilie driliun oulaklef. lEmtily be- 
cause apparently so nut uf keeping .' 1 1 ; i >■ 
; This gulf between civilian. Inwgitt^kih arid’ 
seedier stBpJmdi .conlairt* much pt the 
pfartatioc df Arihur Wellesley'* ma^iage lo 
Kitty, PakcnhJinv.it aUrectedauemEritt tmj^r 
- : enriw be 

co^icWitie*:haVcb««^ikir 


live government. but we need to be taken 
much inure carefully through the steps by 
which his suspicious grew, and the way in 
which the .speed of events overlook him and 
forced him In formulate a constitutional posi- 
tion from which lie never afterwards departed. 
Similarly, when Hyde became counsellor to 
Charles I we need to be told what value might 
he attached to that counsel. Did lie and his 
friends have the belter of the argument with 
I'urliament? Crucial documents such as the 
King's Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, 
with nil (he light il throws on Hyde's constitu- 
tional views, are not even mentioned. 

Hyde was wise to recognize that there was 
little that the royalists could do to bring ahoul 
the Restoration, although he had logo through 
the nioiions of encouraging activity at home 
ami abroad. He realised that the Restoration 
would come in God's good time, when the 
Comnumvveullh and Protectorate disinte- 
grated. This Ollard makes clear. But once the 
Restoration is achieved we are again con- 
cerned with statesmanship, and here he does 
less than justice to his subject. He writes of 
'TlicUiircndoiiiuii party" in MWI. when it is nil 
too evident that no such parly existed, lie 
shows (Intention's desire for a tolerant reli- 
gious settlement, iml he does not examine such 
key doc nine i its as the Worcester I louse Dec- 
laration. which would have set the problem in 
perspective. Clarendon hoped to win some 
agreement with the moderate Preshvterians 


based on Comprehension, but this was def- 
eated by the bishops, led by Gilbert Sheldon, 
Other great problems of the time, the land 
settlement, disbandment of the armed forces, 
Scotland, Ireland, the dangers of renewed in- 
surrection. foreign policy, receive little or no 
attention. Ollard is right to show how 
Clarendon's enemies gathered .how frequently 
he was laid low by gout, how loyal he was to his 
friends, and how this tended to obstruct much- 
needed administrative reforms, but one is left 
nsking the question how so unsuccessful a 
minister could have lasted seven months, let 
alone seven years. 

In many ways the key to Clarendon's prob- 
lems after 1661) lay in the devious ways of 
Charles II. and this plays too small a part in 
Ollard ’s story. By J667 it was certainly time for 
Clarendon to go, but the ignominy of his fall, 
and abuve all the base desertion by Charles II, 
“that paragon of ingratitude", was certainly 
undeserved. Ollard gives a pleasant account of 
his second exile, but wisely refrains from any 
attempt to assess Clarendon’s greatness as a 
historian. What Hugh Trevor-Roper calls "a 
majestic, olympian work, untouched by bitter- 
ness of exile", could hardly be evaluated in n 
final few pages, 

Richard Ollnrd's book is elegantly written, 
but rather more thnn onecdotage and extensive 
quotations are needed to make a historical 
assessment of a figure as important ns the Earl 
uf Clarendon. 


Ardently Protestant 


Patrick Collinson 

ALAN HAYNES 

The While Bear: The Elizabethan Earl of 
Leicester 

2411pp. PeterOwcn. £15.95. 

uTJMtn?: r 

If “The While Bcnr" were some minor political 
functionary who had previously escaped atten- 
tion this book might hupe to urouse some in- 
terest in students of Tudor history. However, il 
will have u stiffer lime of it in that its subject is 
the Earl of Leicester, whose story has been told 
so many limes, for example in Derek Wilson’s 
Sweet Robin (1981). Until recently profession- 
al historians either had no interest in going 
beyond what could be said about Leicester in 
books of this kind or they supposed that □ 
major scholarly investigation was out of the 
question, for lack or “material''. 

In fact there is plenty of material awaiting 
the researcher who is prepared to travel in 
search of Leicester's distinctive holograph and 


spicuously “unfaithful", as many more have 
been, but because it was such an odd match 
from the start {both well into their thirties; ten 
years out of touch before a hurried wedding, 
and then back (o work within five days) and 
because after ten years of it he simply left her 
on (he sidelines. 

Joan Wilson explains their incompatibilities 
and misunderstandings wcU enough. But most 
or her book is of softer stuff. The few good 
pages or shrewd observation and passable his- 
torical summary sit uncomfortably amid pages 
reminiscent of “Jennifer's Diary” or Burke's 
Pet rate. Strictly speaking, this is an unneces- 
sary hook. It adds nothing significant to whot 
was already known or intelligently calculable 
about the one who » historically important, 
and nothing that jt say* pr hypothesizes about 
the other suggests that she is so. Poor Kitty was 
Just, a well-intentioned, gossipy, -motherly; 
Irish-bred woman, Unfortunately paired to a 
high-principled, exacting: professionally dedi- 
cated soldier who had come to dislike Ireland 
and despise Irish characteristics, and whose 
colossal abilities took him to the lops of trees 
where, (d ^bri^'yyith/'iilwlMuid'iibt iaVIowi and 
when, later, perhaps, she cbeld, she Wasn't : 
wanted. She was itegfcckd byrfchusband, 
tike bm^redt 0f : thoutfnda ; oLgreat'iiten’* 

■■■sateastedagar 


who docs not expect half his work to be done 
for him by h Dudley version of the Lnnsdowae 
MSS or the Hatfield muniments. And there is 
every incentive. For nowadays the Earl is no 
longer dismissed as Lord Burghley's "worth- 
less rival" (Conyers Repd) but is appreciated as 
the lynch-pln of the Elizabethan regime in its 
maturity, not merely the grandest of its patrons 
but a politician of substance. When Sir Robert 
Naunton called him Queen Elizabeth's 
"favourite” this was not contemptuous. (For 
Naunton the pejorative word was “minion".) 
Yet Leicester’s importance consisted in the 
ideological distance which this favourite placed 
between himself as a leading member of an 
ardently Protestant governing class and 
Elizabeth’s own sterile conservatism, together 
with his capacity, for certain purposes, to 
bridge that gap. This in general is already 
known, but we look forward to a detailed 
demonstration of what we know from Simon 
Adams, for whose forthcoming definitive 
study Dwight Peck’s recent edition of the work 
of character assassination published in 1584 
and known as Leicester's Commonwealth has 
served as a tasty hors d’oeuvre. 

Meanwhile, what does Alan Haynes contri- 
bute to this subject? He does not refer to prime 
sources and this is evidently, not in that sense a 
work of original research. But he has read 
exhaustively and fruitfully in the monographic 
and article literature and is informative about 
most of Leicester's very diverse interests, from 
navigation to horseflesh, and from the more 
disengaged and adventurous intellects of his 
lime (including Aconcio and Bruno) to Moroc- 
co as a source of saltpetre. Haynes is at his best 
in tracing Leicester’s numerous connections, 
the ramifications of a mostly progressive clien- 
tage, less able in analysing their import. For 
this makes for a fragmented mosaic, a mass of 
loose ends which he fails to knit together in 
justification of the claim (in itself very valid) 
that (he Earl wasp "pivotal figure”, “the domi- 
nant cduflier-statesmnn in England”. 

Some important episodes such as the Anjou 
marriage negotiation are dealt with very fully. 
(But the t ragedy of Amy Robsart is. in a man- 
ner of speaking, filled stone dead and has rare- 
ly been handled; more ineptly.) Yet Haynes 
; Seems to be inhibited in his analysis of Lelces- 
■ tef’a supposed centrality by a weak grasp of the 
/ fundamentals of Elizabethan politics and retj- 
. gion/ Nor can.it be said that this book COTistV 
lilies a biography, since Dudi*j‘ ls very rarely 
allowed to express ^ self through the mora- 
usUp /M^JSijjr .pf j|js pwn surviving letters and 
. . remains: elusive as a personality. And surpn- 
L ; singly) Itile at tern ion ^speculative or Otherwise , 
• #■ ielatipnshlpi-witta ,tfie.Qu?W 

. ■ 'WhicK has shaped nir^t Dravidiis'hdc'otih^. ; 
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Exposing a nation’s secret defamille 


Tom Pocock 


S Rob ert o. Paxton 

1 jiiARCFERRO 

1 Wlaln 

! 789pP-P aris:Fa y ard - 151 lfr ’ 

i 2213018332 

i ^biographers start with their subject's 
eiahty-fourth year, and find material there- 
after to fill nearly 800 densely packed pages. 
Marshal Philippe Plain's life, however, broke 
sharply in two in 1940. Once the most consen- 
sual of First World War heroes, he became the 
most divisive of France's twentieth-century 

k Tliat drama was left until recently to journal- 
ists partisans and foreigners. The French 
military historian Guy Pedroncini, it is true, 
did scholarly work on Plain's years of 
iriumph, 1917-18. More recently, n new gen- 
eration of French scholars, such as Jean-Pierre 
Arima, Henry Rousso, Pascal Ory, Yves 
Durand and others, have done serious work on 
Vichy. The latest complete biographies, 
however, have been by English-speaking 
i authors, British (Richard Griffiths) or Amer- 
. ican (Herbert Lottman). Marc Ferro’s book 
thus marks o date: the first French biography 
that covers the Vichy years with both scholarly 
rigour and a certain detachment. 

Ferro’s detachment is, of course, only rela- 
tive. He was sixteen in 1940. and in 1944 he was 
in the Vercors with the Forces Franqaises de 
I’lnterieur (FFI). Now he is a professional 
historian and an authority on the Russian re- 
volution, the First World War, and contempor- 
ary historiography. With Pdtain he is both 
historian and svitness, and the two personae 
watch each other with fruitful self-awareness. 

The historian’s care for the record turns up 
information of which the witness was unaware 
at the time; the witness’s feelings warn the 
historian that this is no ordinary subject but a 
“secret de famille”. For Pdtain inspired love in 
a majority of French people, and then some- 
times hatred, though more often pity and con- 
tempt, iii ways painfully linked to their feelings 
about themselves and their country. 

Ferro, a sometime maker of historical films, 
has taken a cinematographic approach to this 
touchy subject. He presents a succession of 
scenes, often viewed from contrasting perspec- 
tives. He (ells us that he wanted to “reconsti- 
tute before reconstructing, reconstruct before 
analyzing”, and “never to judge". His docu- 
mentary record is unlikely now to produce 
any major surprises. Something approaching a 
scholarly consensus has emerged around it. 
Eberhard Jaeckel, l and others went over the 
German archives carefully in the late 1960s, 
establishing that Hitler was, With fleeting ex- 
ceptions, never really interested in French 
“collaboration” and that Vichy made earnest 
I efforts to become a neutral partner in Hitler’s 

■ Europe. More recently. Jean-Baprtste 
| Duroselle’s masterfu) L'Abtme, based on the 

, ! long-closed files of the Quai d’Orsay, generally 
; confirmed Vichy’s neutralism and the absence 
of any secret “double jeu” with de Gaulle or 
the Allies. 

• Ferro has turned up a few previously unpub- 
lished documents in the Pdtain trial dpssier in 
the Archives Nationales in Paris,, and in the 
diplomatic records in Moscow, Washington 
antj Ottawa. These discoveries add vivid per- 
’■i »nal letters to Pdtain, and they give further 
;: s . substance to his efforts to keep channels open 
Jji to other major neutrals, Particularly interest- 
•A / log |n thi$ respect are the reports of the Cana- 
. dinn diplomat Pierre Dupuy during. the winter 
. • of 1940-41.' The surviving contemporary re- 
if cord; of what Pdtein did and said between 1940 

'■ ../.wd 1945.1s qow in place. The ftuestion is what 
' -tojuakedfity;.. i •• 

t , ‘ Both the “Idgende noire” ipipd the “ICgende 

5 ; that have coloured much French writing 

■ • . Detain simply melt away in the face of this 

. evidence. Gone Is his alleged plot W take P ow " 

, 1938-40, a major preoccupation of the 
; • court when hewas tried in 1945, Gone, too, ;pre 
.. ■toc senile Pdtatri and the pro-Hitler PCtam of 
Spine wartime pamphlets. On the other hand, 

JQ is tflR rntlnt! nAnnltatnr with hit secret under.- 


his days with the Resistance. Despite fun- 
damental differences of style and sensibility 
between the old soldier and the parliamentary 
deal-maker, the Marshal and Laval usually 
wound up favouring the same policy. It was 
Admiral Darlan, head of government in 1941 , 
whom the record shows far more eager for 
active military co-operation with the Axis than 
Laval ever was. Darlan. however, switched 
sides in North Africa in November 1942 and 
was assassinated soon after, leaving Laval to 
become everyone’s scapegoat. Indeed a 
cautiously defensive Lava! (credited perhaps 
too generously here with efforts to save French 
Jews at the expense of foreign ones) is one of 
the most interesting by-products of this biog- 
raphy. Now the metaphor of de Gaulle as the 
sword and P&ain as the shield can be seen as 
what it was: in part, as the unfulfilled wish of 
many French people. Ferro's memory on this 
point is confirmed by prefects’ reports and by 


lyzcd" (the word recurs) by a vain conviction 
that his presence was indispensable. 

That conviction prevented Piitain from ad- 
justing to evolving strategic circumstances. I le 
does not seem to have perceived November 
1942 ns the major shift hindsight reveals it to 
have been, with its loss of the empire, the fleet, 
and the "free zone". In Pelain’s perceptions 
the turning-point came between April and 
November 1943. Then, he tried to revive the 
National Assembly, change the government, 
work for a negotiated peace through the Uni- 
ted States, and even, at the end, arrange a 
peaceful transfer of sovereignly to de Gaulle. 
When the Germans blocked these last kicks of 
independence. Pdlain became a “souverain 
potichc" with no policy except presence, who 
“yielded to every breeze". Curiously, the old 
man showed more firmness in 1945 after the 
Germans had forcibly removed him from 
Vichy und installed- him in the old Hohcn- 



A^uril from apopular print (circa 1940) showing Marshal Pitain reassuring a MpM; « 

Douglas and Madeleine Johnsons The Age of Illusion |l%. Thames and Hudson. £14.50. 0500 014) l 
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personal letters to Pdtain. Il was also an artful 
defence constructed by Pfilain and his advisers 
in 1944 after the original policy had collapsed. 
Gone, finally, is the Vichy propaganda image 
of the strong father. 

Ferro’s Pdtain is a more uncertain figure. 
Even in the summer of 1940, when his legitim- 
acy was almost unlimited, he followed more 
than he led. He hardly needed to lead. An 
immense majority accepted the armistice 
forced upon the government in June by 
Weygand. The National Assembly immolated 
itself with alacrity at Laval’s bidding in July. 
Nevertheless, at the beginning Pfitain was 
more than merely a weighty symbol of national 
unity and past grandeur. He put his genuine 
gift for the dramatic word or gesture to effec- 
tive use. He had, moreover, a clear strategic 
diagnosis: definitive German victory and Brit- 
ish defeat in the West, followed by a probable 
Nazi-Soviet war in the East which might give 
France some leverage. “It was indeed the spirit 
of revanche that animated him", if one under- 
stands “revanche” in the long term, as con- 
servative reconstruction In neutrality. Ferro 
entitles this opening section “L 1 Appel" ; - an 
unmistakable echo, perhaps ironic, of de 

Gaulle’s war memoirs. : 

The long centre section covering 1941-42 is 
called “L’Equivoque", Ferro seems to have 
two types of ambiguity in mind: a growing 

discrepancy between what man J Fre fi i p ^ 
ole hoped P&ain was doing and what he was 
actually doing, and a growing 
efforts to stay oh good terms with both Hill 
and the Allies without being drawn into active 
combat on either side. Some authora, and riot 
necessarily those friendly to Pitain, have ex- 
pressed the Marshal's active quest tor neutral- 
ity in more positive terms. Ferro makes dm 
; J r iod notable mainly for what Pitain did not 
do. There were lines lie would not cross. Con- 
viricid of German victory t he would not com- 
. promise the armistice by secret deals with the 
“terrorists" (as he understood the Resistance) 
dr with de Gaulle (for whom his enmity was 

more Complex). Convinced thafFrance could 
not survive more War, he refused active mllil 
■ ary Involvement on .he Axis side. F^ draws 
dur attention to a succession of acteS man- 
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zollern castle of Sigmaringen. There at least he 
knew how to keep his mouth shut , unlike some I 
members of his phantom court. I 

Ferro is reluctant to offer simple explana- 
tions or judgments of these inactions and si- 
lences. On the evidence, the old man was not 
senile as Head of State, though age had taken 
its toll. The experience of Verdun and the sol- 
diers’ mutiny of 1917 had marked him most 
deeply. Indeed the First World War is at the 
centre of this tale, though we see il only in 
flashback. Like the poilus who revered him, 
Pfitain had learned to keep his head down 
under fire and to ding protectively to the soil. 

As for his character. Ferro charges him not 
with defeatism but with vanity. He never 
ceased to believe that his presence helped, and 
he never ceased to expect final vindication. 

This is, finally, a book about perception and 
memory - Ferro’s own, and those of many 
French people. Most French images of Pdtain . 
Ferro believes, were built on ignorance. For a 
generation after the war, a “double mfimoire 
imaginaire” kept alive two images: for some, a 
traitor; for many, the more comforting image 
of the secret resister. Then, after 1968, these 
images blurred. Partisans of French Algeria | 
recruited among old Gaullists as well as old 
Pltainists; de Gaulle himself died in 1970 hav- 
ing put together a new conservative amalgam; 
and a new generation of youths^ proclaimed 
tlieir contempt for “Travail. Famille. Potrie^ . 
Ferro gives us duly a sketch of these mailers in 
his section "L’Echo", One wishes Ferro had 
asked himself whether Pdlain might serve as an 
alternative rallying point for a New Right. 
There are indeed some personal links between 
the Assodation for the Defence of the Memory 
of Marshal Pdtaln and the Front National, 
though Le Pdn himself seems neveT to mention 

the Marshal. , . 

Ferro’s book will make a neo-Pdtalnism 
harder to found. U has been a best-seller in 
France for several months. For a mass French 
readership the Marshal ls emerging front his 
legends; down from his pedestal, up from his 
purgatory. In the light of common day. he 
looks toss a.tfagic figure than a pathetic one. 
This would-be unifier deepened French divi- 
sions; this would-be moral guardian saved, at 
most, 'a modicum of administrative authority 

for the French.state, “at the cost of the nation s 
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A respected Fleet Street Journalist 
for over forty years, Tom Pocock’s 
lifelong Interest In Nelson lias 
produced this fascinating and 
Intimate study. His detailed research 
into family letters has uncovered 
some startling revelations and 
previously unpublished material. 
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I’clcr Kemp makes a selection of current paperback biographies 

Maiy. lire l.iitk- t.» »l,m i, is | ik , ,,, someone else. This hook 
.. <irtil , <1, N "“ l t ' miiri1 J *k enlij-hlCMiiiply ilmi-s them. Rolmsily tlcvitiil uf 
Kermiiie. lupci-kickeil lives have tcenicvl mil the MigliteM [race of self-pity, it recreates the 
this year with their customary diversity. If you espeiieme of an Italian hoy. Iiliml from it, fail 

un t" r"“- " r A lkc ,,> * ,|1L ' ' ,| - asl meningitis, who at fifteen years old Iravellcd 

Wild Indian in North America or the hirst Iron, Nets Delhi io a special school in Lillie 

Lady of I lolly wood.tltcre arc iHioks lotell yon Koek. Ark as. Powerfully and sultily, the 
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martyr f/. , /""'tn/ f ns „ retncarntlted "echoing sound and chliliees nf air pressure 

lanin ( Tihe i it My ( o.oirrv) or a society beauty arm, ml the ears" - is evocatively transmitted, 

whose career tnt cm short by .msmccssf,,! Iheres intense, superfine responsiveness to 

eosmette stugery .... the nose «,7mhs />«,/„■„ tastes ami textures, smells and, especially, 

nf Miirlliiinwffti). In particular, the manlier of sounds. One girl in Mehta's group lias u laugh 
women S uulnhn.gr,, pities has continued to that , even, Ides 'ice li, tiding in „ tleUeate 

swell Some min going first-hand accounts of shcrW, glass". Another fascinates him by the 

very diverse female expertenee are on offer: way she says "cute": "Mary Ann flicked it off 

how to run a sixteenth-century eoment with her tongue like iHunegranate seed " 

advice on the warding off of a dentttn who's The mixture of l-uslern imagery and Wcsl- 
a sunted the m;n; ,f asn , ;t l NegroiThe o; cm stitnuhuinn qsitomiaes another of the 
M r, , „j Aulii by the triuuiphs and lu.ok's concerns - the struggle of someone 

,o! " !! !' CW * “ -T” •’'"’T'* 1 ’ 1 hn ' u *'" «P >n,lia» society to u dj„„, during 

dlirmg the Res wituin f/1 II otiiiin of No the strains of adolescence, to American life: at 

, 1 " '<■ ‘“I" I’ 1 " l Nigltlmgale in fi lM , ,| K - mere hearing of „ kiss tin- mouth 
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(lie problem she had in discharging her triumph of long perspectives and wide hori- 
placcnta after childbirth, or how she slipped zons. Gradually altering eras are observed with 

mil her dentures when disguising herself as a acute perception. Sensuous, reflective tribute 
peasant to evade detection by the invading is paid to the cities his artistic travellings have 
Chinese. Descriptions of initial Tibetan taken him to: Berlin, Paris, Salzburg, Warsaw 
at tempts at peaceful coexistence with the Moscow, London. An advocate of expansive 
latter - nnd of Mrs Taring's gruelling, perilous sympathies, Zweig writes in a style that is 
escape over the mountains when war erupted superbly concise and taut. Unrolling a vasl 
and bombs battered the lamaseries - add a panorama of twentieth-century cultural his* 
further engrossing dimension to a book of lory , he often focuses on cameos within it: 
unusual interest. Yeats, dressed in “monkish black” and posed 

At the opposite extreme in subject is Robert between two altar candles, intoning his poetry 
Roberts’s A Hugged Schooling, a boy's eye- in a London drawing-room; Joyce, glimpsed in 
view of growing up in the grimy slums of Zurich, testy, thin-lipped, eyes keen behind 
Edwardian Salford that is n little gas-lit thick lenses, brow possessing a white sheen like 
masterpiece of memory. Occasionally, scenes porcelain; Shaw and Wells tensely bickering at 
arc touched with tinges of sinister glamour: a dinner table; Richard Strauss - his face 

dye-works bordering the river Irwcll pump it “almost banal with its fat, child-like cheeks" - 
full of gaudy filth (hat delights the local rehearsing, with unromantic methodicalness 
youngsters (“brown would dissolve into Medit- his Egyptian Helen. 

(Crimean hlue. Jizure slide into rich crimson, Zwcig's story, completed just before he and 
frothing like dragon’s blood, and on again to his wife killed themselves in Brazil in 1942, is 
buttermilk veined with green"), a sunbeam an unwaveringly civilized account of a civiliza- 
falling through a factory window turns into a lion's collapse. Providing a kind of bleak 
cone of gold because of the motes of metal dust dignified coda to it are the two autobiographic* 
chokingly (hick in Kite air. Mostly, though - al books of Primo Levi, another eventual 
despite plenty of episodes of resilient comedy - suicide, // This is a Man (reviewed in the TLS 
it is the drab, sapping restrictions of this world of April 15, 1960) and The Truce (the Italian 
uf smoke nnd brick, clogs and consumption, edition. La Tregua, was reviewed in the TLS of 
that Roberts keeps you conscious of. June 14, 1963). Typical of the heroic rat tonality 

Influenced by his determined, remarkable Levi brings to his memoirs of the monstrous - 
mother, he ultimately climbed, viu evening months in a concentration camp, then the 
classes, into a carcct that combined writing and arduous return to his native Turin through a 


make-up). Another notable development lias 
hecu tiie start of two fiist -class new series: 
Ciiviell Biographies anil Oxford Lives, lire 
farmer - already encompassing a wide range of 
subjects - specializes in works written with 
marked stylistic flair and sophistication, [tie 
latter is rich in outstanding literary lives: David 
Nukes ‘s Jonathan Swift. A hypocrite reversed. 
Michael Meyer's Strindberg. Antony Al|rci*’s 
Katherine Mansfield , Michael Mil (gate's Tho- 
mas Hardy. 

Standing out distinctively from this milling 
press of personalities and chronic led careers is 
Ved Mehta's Sound-Shadows of the New 
World (reviewed in the TLS of May 30. 1986). 
Autobiography usually opens your eyes to 
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or wfiiict’.inc (both uf which he rejec ts). "L'uch 
nf you is mi emissary to the country «r the 
sighted", a teacher at the school remarks. True 
to this notion, the hookS despatches unforge tt- 
iihly open tip yemr awareness of the world of 
the blind. 

Mehta takes you, instructively blindfolded, 
round a generally familiar society. Another 
noteworthy book. Daughter nf Tibet by Rin- 
chen Dolma Taring (reviewed in the TLS of 
July 31, 1970), matter-of-fact ly reminisces 
about a remote and extraordinary existence. 
Its opening chapters recall with chatty n.ifnrul- 
ness everyday life as ex|ieriunccd early in the 
century hy a girl belonging to the Lhasa 
nobility. Domestic problems like encroach- 
ments by she-demons (“souls of women who 
had died in auger") get briskly meat toned. 
Unusual educational techniques are calmly 
recollected: fortnightly in junior school, “the 
boy with top marks hit all the other boys on 
their blown-out cheeks with a flat bamboo 
stick. The second boy hit all those below him- 

and soon this discipline made everyone 

work harder**. Tibetan medical procedures, 
such as a. cure for colic that consists of 
swallowing large black beetles crashed under a 
silicripit-pot and coated in butter, curiously 
enliven the pages. 

What gives the book its irresistible grip is its 
combination of the exotic and the down-to- 
earUj. Al a grisly ceremony where corpses 
• (whose hair, limbs and intestines have been 
ritually removed} are fed to vultures, atten- 
dants while away the time by plucking feathers 
(tom the tails of the gorging birds to make 
shuttlecocks for chitdren. Assassinations, nuns 
with illegitimate children, saintly abbesses with 
names like “Thunderbolt Sow’* swarm in the 
background of the narrative; in the fore- 
ground .there is frank homeliness as the author 
. remember* her childhoixf love of making 
squares of lavatory -paper fur her mother, or 
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work in adult education. It is made dear at the 
end of Ldwin Muir's Autobiography (reviewed 
in the TLS November 12, 1954) that he arrived 
at a nol-dissimilar position, though sturling 
from a very different point - the unspoiled 
rural existence of Orkney. Before this, he 
had also experienced the sort of urban squalor 
Roberts so griltily documents. After a shel- 
tered childhood surrounded by the islands' 
farms nnd fairy-tales, he wus plunged, with the 
rest of the family, into the muck and din of 
lum-of-lhe-century Glasgow. Within four 
wars, four id them were dead, and the 
disorientated Muir was sinking into a long 
nightmare of demoralization that culminated 
in a hideous job at a factory processing bones, 
truck-loads of which arrived, in a rancid fug, 
“decorated with festoons of slowly writhing, 
fat yellow maggots”. There is an almost 
hallucinatory vividness to Muir’s memories of 
this - just as there is a weird clarity in the 
ceaseless dreams and trances he remembers in 
uncanny detail. 

Muir’s later jouroeyings for the British 
Council look him to the heart of Europe. This 
is the obscrvation-poiM from which Stefan 
Zweig penned his resplendently cultivated 
autobiography. The World of Yesterday (re- 
viewed in the TLS of November 27, 1943). 
Resolutely reUcent on his private life - his first 
wife never gets a mention, his second wife just 
scrapes in with a last-minute reference - the 
book casts Zweig in “the role of a barrator at an 
intellectual lecture”. The result is as informa- 
Uve as this would suggest - and far more 
elegant and alluring. As much Ihe history of a 
generation and a continent as of an individual, 
it takes you from the serene last days of the 
Habsburg Empire and a Vicuna of highly 
cosmopolitan culture to the war-time turmoil 
of a Europe barbarized by nationalism and 
Nazism. An indefatigable , campaigner for 
internationalism, Zweig makes his book a 

13.95. 
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devastated Europe - is the opening sentence of 
the first book: “It was my good fortune to be 
deported to Auschwitz only in 1944". TWenly- 
four when this happened, Levi (believing "no 
human experience is without meaning or 
unworthy of analysis") scrutinizes reactions 
and processes with an attention to detail that 
reflects his training as a chemist. Not that 
there's anything inhuman in the way he does 
this. Witnessing a world in which people are 
reduced to "pieces" (the Nazi euphemism for 
doomed Jews), If This is a Man, resisting both 
recrimination and lament, maintains a high, 
humane stance. Unsurpassable as a feat of 
intellectual, moral and emotional fortitude, it 
puts you at inspiritingly close quarters with a 
mind struggling to observe and comprehend, 
through an ordeal of physical and nervous 
extremity, while hemmed in by atrocity 
that seems simultaneously brutish and 
mechanical. 

Finally, a feat of scholarly assiduity deserves 
mention: S. Schoenbaum’s William Shake- 
Jjpwz*. A compact documentary life. For this 
book, a compulsive exercise in academic 
detection work, Schoenbaum has pored over 
parish registers, folios and quartos, wills and 
tombstones, genealogies, hornbooks, com- 
monplace books, letters from the Garter 
King-of-Arms, property records, plague statis- 
tics, woodcuts and sketches of contemporary 
playhouses. From shaky quilJ pen strokes to 
precise computer print-outs on “Lexical 
Choice Variables", he has always something 
interesting to deduce or debate. Everything of 
possible relevance is raked in, it seems, right 
down to a report. of Shakespeare's father being 
^«*ri/ 0r k av * n 8 Bn unauthorized midden. 

“The task of the responsible biographer is to 
clear away the cobwebs", Schoenbaum 
observes. He does this exhilaratingly. Musty 
myths about Shakespeare - poaching deer and 
Ihe like -* are dusted down. Flimsy spinnings 
out of fantasy - such as Anthony Burgess’s 
lancifyings about Will (“aubam hair, melting 
eyes”) paying court to a "comely" girl "sweet 
os May and shy as a fawn" - are brushed aside. 
The researches of earlier biographers receive' 
generous and sometimes hilarious attention as 
in a section summarizing William Rufus Chet- 
wood’s efforts to establish. whether or not Sir • 
Wiliam pavenhnt was Shakespeare's illogiti* 

. mate son: scrutinizing the frontispiece portrait 
to. the Restoration poet’s WorLy for resembl- 
ances to Shakespeare, Chetwodd "found him- 
self handicapped by the fact that Dnvenant had 
lost his, nose as a result of mercury treatment •. 
far the pox" ("(he want of a Nose”, (he . 
thwarted researcher complained, '“gives an 
. pad Cost Ip the Facer). Tirelessly exhaustive. . 

Schoenbaum’s bdpk reconstructs Elizabethan _ 

/ .and Jacobean society In London and. Stratford . 

; on h large scale and in Ityely detail. Against this ' 
v * jac kground l .it nvel]ngly pups together the 
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The triumphs of modern experimental science 
have invested empiricist philosophy with enor- 
mous prestige. Eyesight has displaced reason, 
revelation or tradition as the ultimate arbiter of 
cognitive respectability. But empiricism was 
never without its own problems. The laws of 
logic seem prior to any empirical subject- 
matter on which they are exercised. Mathema- 
tical knowledge seems to rest on stronger 
foundations than the frailties of human 
observation. Even Nature itself seems scarcely 
intelligible until we learn about its sub-visible 
structures - its sub-atomic particles or electro- 
magnetic waves, its viruses or its fields of force. 

Among native-born Americans no philo- 
sopher hBS come to grips more closely with 
these problems, or wrestled with them more 
influentially, than Willard Van Orman Quine. 
Born in Akron, Ohio, of Manx, Dutch, Ger- 
man and British-American descent, he began 
his studies in analytical philosophy as an auto- 
didact at Oberlin College where he graduated 
in 1930. Excited by the ideas of Russell, Peano, 
Couturat and the like he moved to Harvard for 
his PhD. But, although Whitehead, Sheffer 
and C. I. Lewis were teaching there, the centre 
of academic gravity for logical analysis and the 
philosophy of mathematics was then still in 
Europe. So Quine spent the academic year 
1932-3 In Vienna , Prague and Warsaw, getting 
to know the leading figures of that great period 
of logico-analytical enlightenment in central 
Europe. In particular he met Carnap, Schlick, 
Vtaismanti, Reichenbach, GO del, Tarski, 
Lukasiewicz and Lesniewski. He attended 
(heir seminars or talked privately with them, 
and in the process his own ideas about logic and 
the foundations of mathematics began to crys- 
tallize. A. J. Ayer was attending meetings of 
(he Vienna Circle at the same time. But, while 
Ayer returned to Oxford to write, in his Lan- 
guage, Truth and logic, a brilliantly systematic 
«nd powerful development of the themes that 
were central to Vienna Circle discussions, 
Quine returned to Boston to plough - no less 
influentially - his own furrow. • 

A helpful way to begin to understand 
Quine's work is to see it as stemming origi nally 
from the reaction of an outstandingly clear- 
[ , headed and critical thinker, with a naturally 
pragmatic turn of mind, to the writings of 
Russell, Lewis and Carnap about logic and the 
philosophy of mathematics. And we can seb 
'bis both in the style and in the content of 
Quine’s philosophizing. 

So far as his style is concerned, rigour and 
wegance have always been equally important 
objectives. For example, he early came to in- 
skf on the importance of logicians always 
distinguishing; carefully between the use of ah 
expression and its mention, as. when the ex- 

• ptession "Boston" is iue<f in thesentence “Bos- 
■ ton is populous” and mentioned in “ ‘Boston’ is 
, disyllabic." No doubt the distinction is trivial 

• and db.vipus enough when place-names like 
"Boston”: are at issue. But cop fusion is a lot 

paster when such things as mathematical func- 

honSii say, or variables are under examination. 

. W that probability js a dyadic function, Is 
i t«at a statement about the word “probability" 

. ■ about a property (hat events may have? 

. Despite Frege's warnings, Russell and Lewis 
undoubtedly succumbed to: Confusions about 
;• i^ues of this kind on many occasions. 

. '. /^ot Were such lapses a merely superficial 
; . .’ toafler. abd .their correction Jjust a; piece of 
; / . hrt of logic, as traditionally cou- 

/,,^*ved, tjopsists in fpmtalizatfon, so that per- 
■\:Ptaxing, ques|Liohs about the consistency ; of 
;toougbta or the validity of reasonings may be 
i by Vjilei for the manipulatjon of sym- 
; ,r ' ~ of vifflbie'marks on paper. But any rules 
liking: miiist be Iperspicupusly |ane*iiri : ' 
thcwhblepbrp<^e ojFthe enteipriap is 


mention distinction but also of many other im- 
provements in logical technique. Indeed, as he 
himself recognizes, it is on this kind of quasi- 
pedagogical issue - rather than in the proving 
of fundamental new theorems- that Quine has 
made his major contribution to mathematical 
logic. 

Russel) had claimed that, in the end, all 
mathematical concepts were definable in terms 
of logical ones and all mathematical truths 
provable from logical ones. Thus mathematics, 
like logic, described no facts, either physical or 
metaphysical, and postulated no objects. But 
in their monumental attempt to display the 
correctness of this claim, Russell and White- 
head found it necessary to introduce certain 
assumptions (type theory, axiom of infinity, 
etc) that seemed foreign to purely logical con- 
siderations, and Gfidel subsequently demons- 
trated that not every arithmetical truth is even 
provable. So the overall problem to which 
Quine has addressed himself in the philosophy 
of mathematics has been an ontological one. If 
after all mathematics is not just a branch of 
topic-neutral logic and there is something spe- 
cific that has to be said to be what mathematics 
is actually about - ie, if there is something that 
arithmetical propositions arc ultimately true of 
- then what is this subject-matter and to what 
principles does it conform? Quine has progres- 
sively refined his answer to this question in 
terms of assumptions about the existence and 
properties of sets or classes. 

Carnap, of course, attached just as much 
importance to logical rigour as Quine did. In 
particular, Carnap took over the core of Kant’s 
logical distinction between analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments. Analytic propositions, like 
"Cousins share at least one grandparent" , were 
supposed to be line in virtue of the meanings of 
their terms, while synthetic propositions, like 
“George is Maty’s cousin", were supposed to 
be true in virtue of facts about the world. And 
Carnap, like most other analytical philo- 
sophers of his generation, coupled this distinc- 
tion with an epistemological distinction be- 
tween propositions that are empirically verifi- 
able or falsifiable and propositions of which the 
truth or falsity is discoverable a priori. The 
assertion that there are no synthetic a priori 
truths was then a way of rejecting not only 
traditional doctrines about the existence of 
God or the immortality of the soul but also 
Kantian metaphysics about the structure of 
knowable reality. But Quine sought, in effect, 
to pull the nig out from under this logical posi- 
tivist position. There are no effective criteria 
for sameness of meaning, he argued, so that 
the concept of analyticity cannot be satisfac- 
torily defined; at the same time, the sentences 
that we believe true constitute an interlocking 
web, so that no single sentence or group of 
sentences can be said to be true just in virtue of 
meanings or just in virtue of facts. AH we can 
say, on bis view, is that our beliefs meet the 
“tribunal of experience” as a corporate whole. 
We are more reluctant to recall some beliefs 
than others. But none are in principle a priori 
or necessary. 

Thus itt Quine’s philosophy two classical 
dichotomies were replaced by a single quasi- 
psychological parameter. The semantical dis- 
tinction between analytic and synthetic judg- 
ments, and the epistemological distinction be- 
tween empirical and a priori ones, were re- 
placed by the homogenization of our beliefs 
and the gradation of our reluctance to change 

them. ■ . . • 

Various connected theses have been de- 
veloped by Quine in his extensive writings on 
the philosophy of logic and language. For ex- 
ample, he hits argued forcefully that, beyond a 
certain limited point, the notion of translation 
into, or out of, a wholly exotic language does 
not make any clear sense. And he hns also 
argued that the concepts of possibility and ne- 
cessity pose very, serious problems for anjppc 
who wishes to construct a coherent account of 
their logic. But, more than to any particular 
view that he has defended. Quine has owed his 
influence and reputation to the invariable 
sharpness of his critical insights, to the lapidary 
English in which lie has expounded them, and 
to the omnipresent backing, of his formal 

expertise. • • ■ ’ 

Quine richly deserves the honour of Inclu- 
sion in "The Library of Living philosophers" 
series that Paul Schiipp started to edit in 193 9. 
I aim Series 'the philtfsophbr ebneerhed; leads 
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off with <in intellectual autobiography. a ml a 
cniisitic ruble Number of critical v^iva follow, 
tn w I licli lla* Mil»j cat liinisclf replies. An oppor- 
tunity is tlms given fur a definitive riiiiil'icaiiuii 
of the philosopher's views and for canonical 
criticisms by some at least of bis leading uppo- 
nciils, ami a comprehensive bibliography is 
appended. Such a volume is especially useful in 
Quine's ease, not only because of the fre- 
quency with which lie claims to have been mis- 
interpreted. hut also because of the opportun- 
ity that the volume presents to appraise the 
internal coherence of his philosophy. I lis intel- 
lectual autobiography is particularly fascinat- 
ing, tun. because of the relatively large number 
nl other philosophers with whom he has in- 
teracted. and the close connections that many 
of these interactions have with Quine's subse- 
quent writings. 

This autobiography is a useful digest of the 
hook that was published a year earlier under 
the title i if //re Time of My Life, since the latter 
gives the impression of being .1 comprehensive 
sequence of diary jottings that must have been 
considerably more fun to write than they sire 
now to lead. Perhaps that hook will be a useful 
source of il.Ua for future historians of twen- 
tic th-cci limy academic culture. Or pci haps it 
will just remain ns a monument to the exten- 
siveness of Quine's travels, which ure fill re- 
corded in it. 

Many different issues of detail arc taken up 
by Quine's critics in I he Schilpp volume, ami 
their variety of topic reflects the richness of 
Quine's own writings. Whai the volume lacks, 
however, is a careful overview of Quine's 
whole position, written from within the analy- 
tical camp. Henryk Skoliniuw ski's essay docs 
indeed include some general discussion of 
analytical philosophy, blit it is oracular and 
uuamsiructive nnd often unrelated to Quine's 
personal contribution. 

An adequate overview would need to in- 
vestigate closely the extent to which Quine's 
ideas about the method of his philosophical 
enterprise are coherent with the substance of 
hi* philosophical doctrine. Fur example, much 
of his philosophizing about mathematics and 
science, like Carnap’s, is concerned with the 
nature of the linguistic and ontological provi- 
sions that would need to be made if currently 
accepted mathematical and scientific theories 
were rewritten in a logically perspicuous no- 
tation. And in discussing alternative proposals 
for analysing or explicating the logic of indi reel 
discourse , he remarks of one such analytical 
sentence that it “well enough senes any pur- 
pose of a certain natural-language sentence 
1 “that seems worth serving”. Philosophical ex- 
plication consists, he says fin Word and Ob- 
ject) . in finding "a way of accomplishing those 
same purposes through other channels, using 
other and less troublesome' forms of express- 
ion'*- Or again "we fix on the particular func- 
tions of the unclear expression that make it 
worth troubling about, and then devise a sub- 
stitute* dear and couched in terms to our lik- 
ing, that fills those functions". 

Quine does indeed deny that sameness of 
sentential purpose, or function, is to be identi- 
fied with synonymy. But he has never offered 
any argument To show that the concept of 
synonymy which defenders of anatytidiy re- 
quire is any differed! front the concept of same* 
I’ ness of sentential purpose, or function, (hat lib 
! tiwn' account of philosophical explication re* 

' quite*. No doubt, purposes may he compared 
'. whftohe another In different ways, und sent- 
ences that would normally be uttered with the 
: same jwposc in cuts context may be uttered 
with 9 different purpose in another context. 

: . But exactly die same w true of syflouymy. Sent- 
ence* that ate synonymous with one another in 
one context of utterance may not bis so in 
another. So aaaly ticify is new a property of u 
sentence oif its own. but only. of a « ntrflCC iii n 
particular type of context. 

In short, if your philosophical methuslotiigy 
. include* analytical reconstruction* bmiim of its 
ictbiifquc* sir objectives, you cjuM divpcn<n 
: altogether with the concept of analyiidiy. lt 
must he callable to deal with meanings that 
arc tit baft it sophisticated a* those with which 
your philosophical analyses are dealing. You 
may make im$ concept of arndyticiiv a matter 
V of degree, Ypumay allotvf Itsuw only i 11 certain 
•cuntexis. nfi±lnunti^. discussion ami ndi in 
others. But if you can find no room ut all for it 
4 -|ft* vtftrr- rliooghtv," you cannot -consistently 


[impose a philosophical piogr. inline uf analy- 
tical reconstruction. 

Whatever the respective merits of their sub- 
stantive analyses, Carnap. Schlick, Mempcl. 
Itciclicnhuch urn! Ayer uiluplcil a coherent 
position mi this issue. My retaining the :m:ily- 
iic-syntlictic dieluMDiiiy they under pinned 
1 heir concept it m of philosophy as logical analy- 
sis. lint Quine's own position un this issue was 
not a coherent one. And Ins views about iinnly- 
lieiiy interlink closely with his critique uf mod- 
al logic and his thesis about the indeterminacy 
of translation. Hence lie cannot just brush off 
the issue as a peripheral or unimportant one. 
Certainly he cites no empirical data that help to 
ci 111 firm the accuracy of his own analytical re- 
constructions as against those of other modern 
philosopher!* of science nr innlliciualics. So 
when he claims that bis own analytical sent- 
ences have the same purpose, nr function, as 
tin ise of the theories analysed - not just the 
same truth -value - Ins claim seems to he mi 11 
priori one and. if true, to he necessarily true. 

A defender of Ouinc here might urge that 
sameness of purpose is a matter fur psycholog- 
ists to determine, and that Quine has long held 
tli.it epistemology - the philosophy uf know- 
ledge should he treated just as u branch of 
psychology, till this view epistemology is con- 
tinuous with the natural sciences: epistemol- 
ogy issues in psychological hypotheses (about 
the sameness of purpose of certain kinds uf 
linguistic utterances) to stand alongside physic- 
al. chemical and biological hypotheses. But a 
thus "naturalized" epistemology, as Ouinc 
calls it. is scarcely discoverable in the journals 
and lexthuoks of expert mental psychology. 
And, if Quine had indeed as much respect for 
the views of psychological scientists us he 
evidently lias for the views of physicists, chem- 
ists and biologists, he would nut suppose that 
laymen were able In supplant experts over so 
large and important un urea uf research ns that 
covered by epistemology. Certainly he himself 
cites no psychological experiments in support 
of his epistemological or analytical theses. The 
nearest lie gels to doing this is when he invokes 
his own intuitions about how a term functions 
in ordinary, un reflective usage. But one per- 
son’s intuitions afford a notoriously in- 
appropriate test of scientific hypotheses. 

Quine's naturalization of epistemology has 
also been criticized oq the ground that it over- 
looks the normative implications which many 


epistemological theses have. A11 analytical re- 
const ruction of a piece of scientific research, 
for example, may embody the claim that such- 
and-such experimental data support, confirm 
■or justify a particular hypothesis. So in his 
reply to Morton White in the present volume 
he argues that in fact his conception of episte- 
mology “does not jettison the normative and 
settle for the indiscriminate description of 
ongoing procedures". For Quine “normative 
epistemology is a branch of engineering". It is 
“the tedinulogyof truth-seeking . . .orprcdic- 
tion", and epistemological merit is to be evalu- 
ated in terms of efficacy for this ulterior end. 
Of course, there is u prinui facie inconsistency 
here between the thesis that epistemology is 11 
branch of psychology and the thesis that it is a 
branch of engineering. But presumably Quine 
means that, just as (he technology or mechanic- 
al engineering is founded on the science of 
mechanics, so the technology of knowledge- 
production is founded on the science of 
psychology. 

But an analytical reconstruction of, say, 
arithmetic might come out rather badly if 
judged in these terms, even if it bad consider- 
able philosophical interest. Consider Quine's 
own reconstruction, which is based on set- 
theorclical foundations. Most |>cnp]c, in must 
contexts, find the search for quantitative truths 
or predictions much easier if they enn use 
numerals, rather than complex set- theoretical 
jargon, for recording their measurements and 
conducting their calculations. Similarly, en- 
gineers do not build up their bridges by 
assembling iron molecules when they have iron 
girders ready to hand. So it looks as though 
Quine's own research for the reconstruction of 
number theory oil a set-theoretical basis must 
have other goals than those served by (he tech- 
nology of truth-seeking nnd prediction. 

Moreover, (hough the quest for 11 technology 
of prediction was vigorously pursued in the 
seventeenth century by philosophers like 
Bacon and Leibniz, epistemology tends to 
advertise different objectives today. A royal 
road to scientific discovery would be fine to 
have, and some enthusiasts for artificial intelli- 
gence, like H. A. Simon in his book Models of 
Discovery ( 1977), still claim its possibility. But 
in practice most contemporary cpislemologists 
are content to settle for a theory about eviden- 
tial justification, plus a passing reference to the 
imaginativeness that good scientists exercise in 


Galapagos 


With FitzRoy's twenty-two chronometers 
Ticking on their shelves, Darwin, sick again, 

Killed time re-reading Lyell’s Geology . 

Or Paradise Lost - his favourite poem. 

On deck (he crew were plump and happy now. 

Roast armadillo and ostrich dumplings 

Had brought them round Cape Horn, and the Beagle, 

Under full sail, was tacking for the Line. 

But charting that long, sheep’s jaw-bone of a coast 
Could not assuage the zealot in FitzRoy. 

To substantiate the Flood, evidence 
For Genesis: that was what he wanted. 

. When they. landed, Antediluvium 
Was at every turn, but nowhere Eden; 

Not |n such heat; not with such contortions 
Of cinder and lava; and not with such . 

Black Imps cif Hell as the iguanas 
Crawling and slithering about these Blighted 
Enctmiadas- these Enchanted Islands, ! 

Where the chief sound of I ife was a hiss* ! . 

1 : \ . 1 ’ -1 . . 

! From the wmkes, and fconvthc gUtrit tortoises. 

The indomitable Oalapagt* themselves, 
i ■ As they lurched arid lumbered their way inland ' 
Following their ancient paths to water 1 . 

Yel in all this now weird, U W(». ihe. bealit'^:- I j-v • V 
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drinking up novel hypotheses. So, if Quine's 
analogy were valid and engineering was really 
like normative epistemology, we should have a 
lot uf knowledge about how to test bridges but 
very little about how to build them. 

Another way to put the same point is to 
contrast evaluations of the product with pre- 
scriptions for the process of production. Both 
kinds of judgment are legitimately entitled 
normative. But they nevertheless differ from 
one nnother in important respects. The motor- 
ist who considers whether to buy a particular 
model of car needs to know how well it would 
satisfy his requirements in use, whereas the 
team that produces it needs to know how it is to 
be assembled from its components. The optim- 
al structure of a product need not reflect the 
optimal strategy for its production. Analo- 
gously normative epistemology inay seek to 
establish the requirements that a good predic- 
tion, say, or a good explanation should satisfy 
within a certain type of scientific enquiry. But 
useful recipes for conducting such an enquiry 
arc a different matter - a topic for methodo- 
logy rather than epistemology and a topic that 
is often more fruitfully discussed by scientists 
than by philosophers. 

What lies behind Quine’s scientistic account 
of philosophical analysis? Two factors seem tu 
be particularly influential. 

One of them is Quine's overriding urge to 
economize and homogenize his ontology. We 
can draw a comparison here with David Hume. 
For Hume the only ultimately assured realities 
were states of consciousness, and on the basis 
of these he tried to explain how we come to 
believe, though without rational justification, 
in the existence of such a variety of other things 
- physical objects, causal processes, personal 
identity, moral values, and so on. A<nd of 
course the ontology is too jejune and the sys- 
tem bursts at the seams. Quine's empiricism 
leads him into a similar, though more sophisti- 
cated, enterprise. Physical objects, in his view, 
are posited in order to explain our sensations. 
Statements about numbers are reducible to 
statements about sets. And it is in line with 
such economies and simplifications that philo- 
sophical statements are continuous with other 
scientific statements. Indeed in one book 
(Theories and Things, 1981) he even reduces 
physical objects to sets. That is, he envisages 0 
canonical language in which statements about 
physical objects are replaced by statements 
ascribing appropriate physical properties to 
corresponding space-time regions, which are 
then identified by corresponding classes of 
quadruples of numbers according to some 
arbitrarily adopted system of co-ordinates. 
“We are left”, says Quine, “with just the ontol- 
ogy of pure set theory, since the numbers and 
their quadruples can be modeled within it." 

The other particularly influential factor that 
underlies Quine’s scientistic account is his 
pragmatism. Again and again, whether in 
logic, in mathematics, in natural science, or in 
linguistics, the standard of satisfactoriness 
which he respects is that of efficacy for the 
purpose in hand. The truth Is what “works". 
And in this perspective the distinction between 
science as a product and science as a process of 
production is inevitably blurred. Whichever of 
the two aspects of science we have in mind, the 
criterion of merit will be The same - long-run 
success in achieving appropriate purposes. But 
however attractive such a pragmatism may at 
first sight appear, it suffers from an unavoid- 
able regress. To say that x will continue inde- 
finitely to achieve y Is Itself to make a predic- 
tion, and if the truth of that prediction is to be 
evaluated in turn by. reference to its efficacy* 
the regress is infinite. Perhaps some phjlo- 
. sophers are riady to pay this price for theif 
pragmatism, But a different theory of truth 
: may be less expensive. ' , 

There Is much else to be said about Quine s 
philosophy. His bibliography in the volume 
Edited by Hahn and Schilpp runs to eighteen 
pctavQ pages, and Includes seventeen books as 
. • ■ well ha vety many articled But even those # ho 
dphot agree with Quine’s principal theses can- 
• ; - hot fail to admire their originality arid the per* 

• sUferice with which he has developed and de- 
tended them. Nor can they, fail to be impressed 
by the attention that has beep so widely P&W 10 
Quine's ideas within the' analytical movement • 
"1 ; during the past fifty years. He is one of ihc 
r T* dozen or so most important philosophers of tne 
->rn>. v y • >■ »ri ii • 
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Tales within tales 


J ennifer Westwood 

KEVIN CROSSLEY -HOLLAN D 
British Folk Tales: New versions 
383pp. Orchard. £12.95. 

1 852 130210 

Always exact in his scholarship, Kevin Cros- 
dev-Holland calls his tales “new versions". So, 
indeed, some of them are: he has set “The 
Small-Tooth Dog" - a "Beauty and the Beast- 
variant collection by S. O. Addy in Derbyshire 
in the nineteenth century - in present-day Lon- 
don and under the title “Sea-Woman" made a 
tale-within-a-talc of Thomas Keightley’s “The 
Mermaid Wife" (1802). 

His changes from his sources, meticulously 
recorded in his notes, are those of a fine story- 
teller with a poet's ear: where he finds an 
already grand tale, he lets it pretty well alone. 

As in his earlier collection The Dead Moon 
(1982), he scarcely intervenes between the 
reader and Mrs Balfour’s tales from the Lin- 
colnshire carts, of which the title story and 
“Yallery Brown" in that collection, and 
“Samuel's Ghost" in this, are among the 
eeriest things in British tradition. He doesn't 
indulge in eye-boggling semi-phonetic spelling 

- the bane of many regional retellings - but 
reproduces the cadence of a dialectal tale 
largely through its grammar. In “Tom Tit Tot”, 
the Suffolk “Rumpelstiltskin" , for example, he 
preserves the characteristic East Anglian 
“that” for “it". 

The publisher’s blurb describes the book as 
"the first comprehensive retelling of the great 
body of British Folk Tales for very many years” 
-a large claim, as the “body" of British folk- 
tales is greater than the publisher allows and, 
(hanks largely to the School of Scottish 
Studies, is still growing. None the less this 
selection of fifty-five stories is the most repre- 
sentative by a modern reteller. It includes ex- 
amples of most of the main types of British 
iolk-tate, and reproduces them in both prose 
and baliad form, traditional or otherwise - the 
Border ballad of "Tam Lin" is included, so is 
the riddle-contest “The False Knight on the 
Road", and the West Country song “Sir John 
Barleycorn" , with its mysterious undertones of 
primitive sacrifice. Unlike most retellers, 
Crossley-Holland is no more afraid of the in- 


consequential snippet than he is of the fully 
developed narrative that gives scope for larger 
effects. What he makes of very slight tales such 
as “Dathera Dad” is often a revelation. 

Considered simply as storytelling, “The 
Small-Tooth Dog”, fast-paced to begin with, 
has never been better done nor, under diffe- 
rent titles, have “A Legend of Knockgraflon" 
and “The Brownie of Copinsay". The latter, 
retitled “Hughbo" (which is the Brownie's 
name), is retold from a shortish paraphrase in 
Ernest Marwick's Folklore of Orkney and Shet- 
land (1975) and is a fine example of sensitive 
handling. Art, insight and wide reading have 
gone into its making: it becomes a little 
tragedy, the more intimate note sounded by its 
ending prepared for from the first by that 
apparently small thing, a change of title. 

If the collection has a fault, it is that respon- 
siveness to words sometimes carries the author 
too far. The emphasis in traditional storytelling 
is on narrative and narrative devices such ns 
repetition, not on freshness and originality of 
vocabulary. The “gritty chuckle of the quern- 
stones” is fair enough - very few of us have 
heard a quern in action — but I'm not at all sure 
about “silver-roan forests" or an “oyster-and- 
pearl afternoon". This kind of highly wrought 
language seems inappropriate in a folk -talc 
context, as, too, are a few of the stories. “The 
Wildman" is a highly original retelling (from 
the Wildman’s point of view) of Ralph of Cog- 
geshall’s account of the capture of a merman 
off Orford in the twelfth century - but its tone 
is far removed from that of folk -tale. "The 
Green Children”, from the same source, sits 
uneasily among stories with the timeless quali- 
ty of traditional folk and fairy tale because of 
too much contextualizing medieval detail. This 
occasionally swamps even “The Pedlar of 
Swaffham", an otherwise first-class version 
which introduces as a character a marvellous 
pedlar’s dog not mentioned in the original 

story. , . , , 

But this is little enough to complain about. 
Just as the same author’s Folk-Tales of the 
British Isles (1985) was an excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject for adults, so is this for 
children. The book is generously produced 
and its stories enhanced with atmospheric and 
frequently sinister woodcuts by Peter Melnyc- 
zuk - see, for example, those for “The Dark 
Horseman” and the “King of the Cats . 


The road to Avalon 


Heather O’D onoghue 

PHILIP NEIL 

The Tale of Sir Gawatn 

Illustrated by Charles Keeping 

103pp. Cambridge: LutterwQrth. £6.95. 

0718826701 


The Tale of Sir Gamin is a re-telling of Arthu- 
rian legend through the person of Sir Gawain. 
As he lies wounded, .encamped outside Lance- 
lot’s castle in France, im potently vowing re- 
. venge on Lancelot for the murder of his 
brothers, Gawain looks back to the birth of 
'• Arthur and recounts to his young squire 
various episodes concerning Arthur and his 

■ knights. . . ■ : 

There are some striking advantages to be 
gained from presenting the material as the re- 

■ . mini Scenes s of Sir Gawain. Memories of the 
idealism of the fellowship of the Round Table 

, are poignantly framed py the present bitter 

hatred for Lancelot. Having returned to Eng- 
land arid been wounded in the last battle be- 
tween Arthur and Moixlred, the. dying man 
fecognizes that }iis leaving England on a fruit- 
less revenge mission with Arthur, has provided 
' Mprdred. with the opportunity to seize the 
. " kingdom, and his final vision is 6f the death dr 
• Arthur on tlie battlefield. ' ' ; . 

. . . - The narration also. gives a certain unity to 
what Is actually a collection of disparate Arthu- 
rian stories from various sources. Neil Philip 
, relies hisavily on Malory . but has also included 
material ftoiri other medieval works such as.51r 
r Oa^alH and lhe Green Knight, Lftcnuj Dcsco- 
#e ;MhblMglpn and the Irish -Buite 
_ ^Sulbh'ne, He Has devised fome neat links be- 
' r -;tweBh . (hose 'different Stories: Gawain Is still 
smartingfroinbeing temfited *bjMhfc bfcatity of 


Sir Bertilak’s wife when he agrees to marry the 
loathly lady for whom King Arthur has rashly 
promised a knightly husband, so that his action 
takes the form of a conscious penance. 

But there are drawbacks to the first-person 
narration. There can be no description of King 
Arthur’s final moments - the fuj 1 ^° rle wlt Jl 
Excalibur and the white-samite-clad hand, and 
Arthur’s last journey to Avalon, for instance. 
The account of the Grail is weak, largely be- 
cause Gawain is recounting events at second- 
hand. More damagjngly, Gawain’s naturalis- 
tic, even homely attempt to make sense of 
human motives and feelings in this most styl- 
ized and artificial of fictional worlds can seem 
out of place. Lancelot, for example, is de- 
scribed as Gawain’s “best friend -a curiously 
ordinary relationship for Round Table Knights 
- and Gawain’s speculation that this was 
perhaps because “he was the only one who 
didn’t need anything from me’ sounds a discor- 
dant note of popular psychology. 

Neil Philip also has Gawain ponder the sex 
ual attraction between Lancelot and Guine 
vere; There is a disconcerting silliness in his 
i maR ery - Guinevere is compared to a filly, 
whose nostrils flare at the sight °f her ov !^.^ 
this also raises the question of whether Arthu 
rian material treated in a serious, novel is tic 
way results in material suitable for children. 
Arthurian legend has long been appropriated 
0S children’s literature,, but this only really 
works if modem versions stitk to the surfacc 
attractions of magie, adventure, chivalry and 
doom. It is hard to.see what age group Neil 
Philip’s novel might appeal to, with its 
■ ous passions end secret incest. Charles Keep- 
ing^ illustrations are very beautiful, but reflect 
he same dilemma: his knights are noble and 
. hfe monsters hideous, but his mmdens, with 
their thinly draped breastsend realistic curves, 
are strongly sensual. 


Making it real 


Dominic Hibberd 

ANNE HARVEY (Editor) 

InTIme of War: Warpoelry 

160pp. Blackie. £8.95 (paperback. £4.95). 

U 2 16 92 1031 


This anthology of war poetry for young people 
is published “in association with the Imperial 
War Museum". It will make a thought-provok- 
ing souvenir for young visitors to the Museum, 
far preferable to the books about tanks and 
aeroplanes which children often seem to go for 
in the well-stocked shop in the basement. 
Anne Harvey has chosen numerous poems 
about children, civilians and wartime life in 
Britain, leaving comparatively little space for 
descriptions of front-line experience . Similarly 
the more “difficult" works, such as “Dead 
Man’s Dump" and "Strange Meeting", are 
omitted, and there are very few long pieces, 
except for Herbert Read's “The Execution of 
Cornelius Vane", n welcome inclusion. The 
book is limited to the two World Wars, the only 
wars which have involved literary people in 
large numbers; more verse wns written in those 
few years than will ever be fully recorded, but 
the bibliographical work of Catherine Reilly 
has made large areas of it accessible. With the 
help or Reilly’s books, including her two 
anthologies of verse by women, Harvey has 
found some unfamiliar material to set along- 
side well-known poems. She has also given 
much more space to women than was conven- 

tionalinthe days.still very recent, when nntho- 

logists limited themselves to accepted names 
nnd believed that virtually all war poets were 

men. . 

Anthologies invite quibbling. Young rend- 
ers might have liked more narratives. No tears 
for Robert Nichols, but where is E . A. Mackin- 
tosh, that extraordinary champion of "war, the 
liberator"? Not everyone will be satisfied with 
“1914", “The Last Laugh", "Conscious” nnd 



“Futility" as an adequate sample of Owen. His 
“Dulcc el Decorum Est", over-anthologized 
though it may be, is a far belter rendering of a 
gas attack than the banal piece by one Erno 
Muller printed here; if Muller was German, 
that might be grounds for choosing his poem, 
but Anne Harvey admits to knowing nothing 
about him. Kcvcs and Rosenberg arc allowed 
one poem each, Douglas two, Owen and Aluo 
Lewis four and Sassoon six, but the surprise 
winner is W. W. Gibson with eight. Gibson s 
simple formulae make him a good choice for 
this book, but the absence of chronological 
information conceals his importance as one of 
the very first Grent WaT poets to write without 
grand rhetoric about the sufferings of the com- 
mon soldier. (He was still writing away in the — 
Second War, but the three specimens given 
here depressingly confirm the visual view that 
he never advanced beyond his early work; his 
little piece about the patriotic bull charging an 
invading parachutist is one of the few poems in 
this book which one would rather not have 

read.) ... . 

Harvey organizes her materia! in a rough 
thematic sequence for each war, but takes no 
account of the way in which poetry developed 
at the time. A late poem by Sassoon precedes 
some of his earlier work. Sorlcy follows Rosen- 
berg. Her hook constitutes a modern view 
rather than a historical representation of war 
poetry as it actually was. Her introduction re- ** 
veals little about her intentions, but one 
gathers that she wants to make war ’Teal”, not 
to make it history. The first section opens with 
Vernon Scannell’s "The Great War” and the 
second includes two post-war holocaust 
poems, translated from Polish, to commemo- 
rate a subject which few English-speaking 
poets can have known about at the time 
(anthologists do not yet feel obliged to take 
similar note of. say. Stalingrad or Dresden). 
This is a very readable and moving book but it 
makes no claim to be, and should not be re- 
garded as a guide to the nature and develop- 
ment of British poetry during the two wars. 


TIMES 


THE™ 

A prize for Paris 




In 1896 Edmond de 
Goncourt (left) 
bequeathed money in 
trust for an annual 
literary prize to be 
funded in memory of 
his brother Jules 
(right). Now the Prix 
Goncourt, though only 
50 francs, is worth a 
fortune in book sales to 
the winner. On 
Monday, as all Paris 
awaits this year’s result, 
The Times looks at the 
Goncourt phenomenon 


. and regularly in The Times, Bernard Lerin 
on the way we live how, Frances GIW* onthe 
law, John Clare on education, Jane MacQuitty 
on wine, Peter Ackroydonbooks, Barbara 
Amlel’s viewpoint, Paul Grilflths on music, 
Philip Howard on words, the hunwur ofMel 
r.iman and Barry Fantonl, the umque Times 
crossword . . .and much more each week 
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Criminal proceedings 
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T. J. Binyon 


COI.IN DUNNE-1 
Hooligan 

2811pp. Seeker ami Wnrhurg. £10.95. 

11416 I305KH 

Ex-SAS man Joe 'i ligh-Risk" Hussy is called 
away From the orphan hedgehog lie is rostering 
to look fur Richard Noble, the missing brother 
of schoolmaster Charles. The trail is nut too 
easy to Follow, taking him from a Gurkha camp 
in the I Come Counties, via a society beauty in a 
flat off Doughty Street, to n nest of urban 
guerrillas in Liverpool , and ending up in 
the snows of Alberta, Canada. International 
terrorists, intelligence agencies and unlikely 
coups at eh emit i de fer are also involved. 
Tough, hut with a sentimental centre like 
hedgehog-loving Hussy himself, the book 
races along at a pace which makes questions of 
credibility or plausibility irrelevant. 

NANCY PICKAXE! 

No Body 

22Hpp. Collins. £9.95. 

MX) 2 *21.151 

Jenny Cain, director of the Civic f : mmdatiou in 
the sniull town of Port Prcdcrick. Mass, finds 
herself solving two mysteries simultaneously. 
First, where arc all the bodies of the towns- 
people’s ancestors, which have inystcrinusly 
vanished from the historic Union Hill Ceme- 
tery, used us a buried ground from 1X48 to 
1886? And, second, who lias killed a secretary 
at the Harbor Lights Funeral Home and 
stashed the body in a coffin already occupied 
by o funeral director of the same establish- 
ment? Light and amusing, if not always lotully 
credible. 

MARTIN LONG 
The Dark Gateway 
191pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0333 455444 

Joshua Bennington, a rkh and prominent 
member of society i n Sydney in the early 1880s. 
h dubbed to death outside his home late one 
evening. His wife, his daughter and his 
nephew, all of whom profit from his death, are 
the most obvious suspects, but the ease is not 
an easy one, and Detective Inspector KcaLs 
calls in a retired colleague, the eccentric Torn 
Cotter, id assist him. Well-constructed mys- 
tery, set in an utmospherically impressive laie- 
nineteenth-century Sydney. 

MICHAEL UNDERWOOD 
The InJ ad ktoas Judge 
170pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

033345^653 \ 

r- — — — . . . — , » 

Nobody likes Judge Celia Kilby, soil’s hardly a 
surprise when she gen a threaiening fetter; but 
the police are slightly astonished when she's 


found in her garden a few days Inter with n 
kitchen knife stuck in her back. Solicitor Rush 
fiptmi, who has appeared in a number of 
Michael Underwood's books, unwillingly be- 
comes involved, and in the time she can spare 
from a steamy affair with fellow-lawyer Peter 
Chen, sorts out the mystery for the police. 
Neat, unassuming and highly professional. 

SARA PARF.TSKY 
Bitter Medicine 
321pp. Go! Ian tz. £10.95. 

0575tMW»7 

After to king a sixteen-year-old pregnant girl to 
a private hospital where she dies in childbirth, 
V. I. Wurshawski, Chicago's best-known 
female private investigator, involuntarily gets 
involved in the investigation of one part of the 
private medical system, uncovering in the pro- 
cess a rank and seamy mess of greed and cor- 
ruption. More solid, more thoughtful, more 
credible and better organized than the earlier 
Warsluiwski stories. Bitter Medicine lifts Sura 
Plisetsky immediately into a different league. 
Hut her heroine still spends rather too much 
time thinking about her dollies. And why docs 
she always fall for the wrong guy'. 1 


Hll(*!l McJ.EAVK 
Under the IceFall 
IftUpp. (iollancz. £9.95. 

9575 14X1793 

Brodic and Shane, hero and heroine of Hugh 
Me leave's earlier books, me still leading un 
idyllic existence in a remote Himalayan valley 
when Crejidy-Sniythe, Brndic's former con- 
troller, suddenly turns up mid asks them tu 
help him search for an RAF transport plane 
which, laden with gold, crashed on a glacier in 
August 1945. Also after the cargo are the 
Chinese and Pakistani governments, and the 
fanatical Grayling, an adventurer who has 
been dreaming of the treasure most of his life. 
Good adventure story with plenty of action and 
a highly convincing Ilini.tJ.ty.jn kickgnHind. 

NANCY LIVINGSTON 
Incident at Perga 
214pp. Gall an cz. £9.95. 

05751)41)777 

Retired tax inspector Mr Pringle, hero of 
Naney Livingston's two previous novels, is 
taken by his nephew Matthew and Matthew's 
rich new girl friend. Liz. on a flotilla sailing 
holiday among the Ionian islands. During a 
stop at the picturesque little port of Parga, on 
the Greek mainland, Mr Pringle discovers 
Liz's body floating i n the sea . The G reek, police 
decide that her death was an aeddent. Mr 
Pringle disagrees and. on his return tu Eng- 
land, devotes his time and his ratiocm alive 
faculties to solving the mystery. Mr Pringle is a 
happily conceived character, and the book has 
plenty of life and humour, thought it is pul 
together in a slightly slapdash manner. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR!— : .! 
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The TLS Listings provides full publication 
details of those books received each week by 
the TLS which seem to fall within the main 
interests of our readers. Children’s books, 
foreign-language bonks and paperback re- 
prints of recent works arc not, however, 
included. Publishers nre asked to ensure that 
they let us have nil the necessary information, 
including price and publication date. 

Architecture 

Montagu of Bcaulku, Edward English Heritage 
Macdonald. 2tfflpp.; plates. £17.50. 0356 12773 7. 

5U lift 7. 


Balky, David, and Marlin Harrison The Naked Eye: 

Ureal photographs of the nude 

Barite and Jenkins. 192pp.; plates. £16.95. 0 7126 1659 4. 

29/10187. 

Becker, John Pattern and Loom: A practical study of 
the development of weaving techniques in China, 

Western Asia and Europe (with paperback 
supplement) 

Rhados International, UurkenJ, Shlpbke, Henley- 
on-Thames, Oio/i HGQJUT. 316pp., illus. Dkr298. 

87 7245 151 J. 

Kermigkr, Andrt Pierre Bonnard, concise edition (1st 
pub I960) 

Thames ami tluihon. 127pp.; plates. £12.95. 

050008028 3. 9/11/87. 

Urofcminn, Will Paul Klee, concise edition (1st pub 
1967) 

Thames and Hudson. 127pp.; plates. £12.95. 

0 500080291.9/11/87. 

Ilarfl, Frederick David by the Hand of Michelangelo: 

The original model discovered 

Thames and Hudson. 144pp.; plates. £25. 0 500 2J503 I. 

9/11/87. 

Holme, Bryan Medieval Pageant 
Thdmei and Hudson. 104pp.; plates. £12.95. 

0500034213. 16/11/81. 

Hoag, Mkhe) Paul Clauguin: Life and work 

Thames and Hudson. 332pp. ; plates. £75. 0 500 09184 6. 

9/11/87. 

Marly, Diana dc Louis XIV and Versailles (Costume 
and Civilization) 

Baaford. I43 PP ., Ulus. £14.95. 0 7134 5364 8. 26/31/87. 
Newman, Harold An Illustrated Dictionary of 
Silverware 

Thames and Hudson. 367pp.; plates. £25. 0 500 23456 6. 
Mtl/87 

Ormond, Richard, and Carol Blackett-Ord Franz 
Xaver Winterhalter and the Courts of Europe 1830-70 
National Portrait Gallery. 240pp.; ptoses. £35 (hardcover), 
£32.95 (paperback). 0 904017 84 2 (he), 0 90403783 4 
(pb). 29/10/87. 

Reep, Edward A Combat Artist in World War H 
Kentucky UP, distr by Harper and Bow. 206pp., Ulus. 
U7.95.08331 1602 3.5/87. 

Saints and She-Devils: Images of women in the 15lh 
and 16tb centuries 

RuMroff, 57 Cornvcali Gardens, London SW7 4BE. 

3 59pp., plates. £9.95 (paperback). 0 948695 06 4. 

Sylvester, David The Brutality of Fact: Interviews with 
Francis Bacon, enlarged edition (1st pub 1975) 

Thames and Hudson. 208pp., (Hus. £8 95 (paperback). 

0500 27475 4. 23JI1JS7. 

TtaBrf, Robert DU At Work in the Fields of the 
Bomb 

Hvrap. 192pp.; plates. £9.95 (paperback). 0 245 5 4600 6. 
12/11/87. 

WUford, Frank Expressionist Portraits 

Thames and Hudson. 200pp. ; plates. £20.0500 23494 9. 

16/13/87, 

WoUhete, Richard Painting as an Art 

Thames and Hudson. 384pp.; pines 128. 0 500 23495 7. 

Bibliography 

Barker* Nicolas The, Butterfly Books: An enquiry into 
tb* nature rf certain inenUcth- century pamphlets 
Bt*L 283pp.; plates. (42.085400024 0. 4)31/87. 

Gerard, David John Wain: A bibliography 
Mansell 235pp. JWL 0 7203 1856 J. 23110)87. 

, Biography, Idlers and diaries 

W**y. WUUwn H. T add Judith b'weB, editors Thu 
Human Tr-sOUkm in Ulln AtnciMt: The twentieth 
century ’ ■ • 

htholstlc Heumrcet, /W (IntnhiU Aventw, IVt/obilfhM 
Ht. IW!, Jldpp JU (tunffover). SUM (paperback). 

O ItW 22M X (hi). 0 8420 22*4 S fpbl, 
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Watts, Marjories foreword by Francis King Mrs 
Sappho: The life of C. A. Dawson Scott, mother of 
International P.E.N. 

Duckworth. 220pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 7156 2183 l. 7/31/87. 
Ziegler, Philip, editor The Diaries of Lord Louis 
Mounlbatlcn 1920-1922: Tours with the Prince of 
Wales 

Collins. 315pp.. illus. £15. 0 00237608 4. 16/11/87. 

Ziegler, Philip Melbourne: A biography of William 
Lamb, 2nd Viscount Melbourne (1st pub 1976) 

Collins. 432pp., Ulus. £9.95 ( paperback ). 0 00 217957 1. 
16/11/87. 

Business 

Hilton, Anthony City within a State: A portrait of 

Britain’s financial world 

7aurif. 199pp. £14.95. 1 85043 044 6. 26/10/8?. 

Economics 

Robinson, Fred, Colin Wren and John Goddard 
Economic Development Policies: An evaluative study 
of the Newcastle Metropolitan Region 
Oxford: Clarendon. 146pp. £8.95 ( paperback ). 

0 19 823271 3. 22/10/87. 

Tipton, Frank B., and Robert Aldrich An Economic 
and Social History or Europe from 1939 to the Present 
Macmillan. 297pp. £25 (hardcover), £7.95 (paperback). 

0 333 42370 4 (he), 0 333 42371 2 (pb). 6/11/87. 

Fiction 

Evans, Caradoc; introduction by John Harris My 
People (Sercn Books) 

Bridgend: Poetry Wales. 152pp. £3.95 ( paperback ). 

0 907476 81 3. 16/11/87. 

Graham, Caroline The Killings at Badger’s Drift 
Century Hutchinson. 264pp. £10.95. 0 7126 1744 2. 

5/11/87. 

Hilt, Susan Lanterns across the Snow 
Michael Joseph. 80pp., illus. £8.95. 0 7181 2954 7. 
23/13/87. 

Mac Laverty, Bernard The Great Profundo and other 
stories 

Cape. 343pp. £9.95. 022402483 3. 32/31187. 

Settle, Mary Lee Celebration 

Century Hutchinson. 356pp. £11.95 (hardcover), £5.95 

(paperback). 0 09 172604 2 (he), 0 09 955210 8 (pb). 

5/11/87. 

Yeomans, John Much Curious Pleasure 

Angus and Robertson. 121pp. £6.95. 0 207 15470 8. 

29/10/87. 

Fiction in English translation 

Sftdcrberg, HJslmar; translated by Carl Lohnark Short 
Stories 

Narvik, University of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ. 
149pp. £5.50 (paperback). 1 870041 03 8 19/31/87. 

Tourakr, Michel; translated by Barbara Wright 
The Golden Droplet 

Collins. 198pp. £10.95. 0 00223139 5. 16/11/87. 

History, ancient 

Byron, Robert; Introduction by Richard Luckett.Tbe 
Byzantine Achievement; An historical perspective ad 
330-1453 (1st pub 1929) 

Routiedge and Began Paul. 338pp. £19.95. 0 7102 1392 1. 
19/11/87. 

Sanders, L. J. Dionysius I of Syracuse and Greek 
Tyranny 

Beckenham; Croom Helm. 189pp. £25. 0 7099 5403 4. 
22/30/87. 

History, modern 

Bentley, Jerry H. Politics and Culture In Renaissance 
Naples 

GuUdford; Princeton UP. 327pp. £24. 0 691 05498 3. 
11/12/87. 

Bingham, Caroline The History of Royal Holloway 
College 1836-1986 

Constable. 3l3pp., Ulus. £15. 0 09 4682003. 30/11/81. 
Bfannlng, T. C. W. The French Revolution: 
Aristocrats versus bourgeois? 

Macmillan. 70pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 333 36304 3. 
13/11/87. 

Boulton, Jeremy Neighbourhood and Society: A 
London suburb in tbc seventeenth century 
(Cambridge Studies in Population, Economy and 
Society In Past Time, 3) 

Cambridge UP. 329pp. £27.50/544,50. 052126669 6. 
12/3/87. 

Irving. David Churchill's War: The struggle for power 
Veritas. 666pp., Illus. £16,95. 0 947117 56 3. 2/11/87. 
Jelavlcb, Barbara Modern Austria: Empire and 
republic. 1815-1968 , 

Cambridge UP. 346pp. 07.5(^39.50 (hardcover) , 

£8 95/S12.95 (paperback). 0 521 30320 A (he). 

052131625 1 (pb). 12/11/87. 

Ked curie, Eile England and the Middle East: The 
UeMnicinn of the Ottoman Empire 1914-1921 
Maniefl. 3.16pp. £15 {paperback). 0 7201 1882 4. 26/1 W- 
Witney,. MaryUan Royal Cnvdicndc: A history of the 
carriages and transport of English kings and quccnSi 
tom EthabuhT onwards 

J. A. Allen. 96pp., illus , £12.95. 0 85131 440 6, 16/10/87. 
Wejgwood, C; V. History and Hope: The collected 
e*ays • ' \. ■ 

CoUbu. 506pp, £17.50.0 00 2179601. 16/11/87. 

History, contemporary : . * 

(fttg*h,Tli» Pat Disillusioned' Decades: Ireland . ' 

.1966^7 ‘-Tj..' --; . ‘ T ,.v • 

^Om^.GllittndMacmUfan. 258pp. 3r £9.95 (paperback)- 

totyi43Q9:jqiii8r: 

‘SE** Rcnry^^jrTheT^Qt^aVles W*?®' 
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History of science 

Lewis, John S., and Ruth A. Lewis Space Resources: 

Bieaking the bonds of earth 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 418pp., Ulus. S30. 

0231064985. 29/10/87. 

Humour 

Brew. Lenny; edited by John Cohen The Essential 
Lenny Biuce (1st pub 1973) 

Mscian. 263pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 333 45502 9. 

5/11/67. 

Language 

Norris. Christopher Derrida (Modern Masters) 

Sa 272pp £4.95 (paperback). 0 00 686057 5. 

12/11/87. 

Phaips Susan U., Susan Steele and Christine Tam, 
editors Language, Gender, and Sex in Comparative 

cSS^UP. 333pp.. £2?m49.50 ( hardcover). 
t9.95/SI4.95 (paperback). 0 521 32849 7 (he), 

0521 33807 7 (pb). 22/10187. 

Zarbucben, Mary Sabina The Language of Balinese 
Shadow Theater 

Guildford; Princeton UP. 291pp., Illus. £24.70. 

069109428 4. 1 1/12/87. 

L&w 

Bourgulanon, Henry J. Sir William Scott, Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, 1798-1828 (Cambridge 
Studies in Legal History) 

Cambridge UP. 310pp. £30/549.50. 0 521 34076 4. 

12/11/87. 

Bias, Patrick, and Keith Ewing Trade Union 
Democracy, Members’ Rights and the Law 
Mansell. 317pp. £32 (hardcover), £16 (paperback). 
0720107296 (he), 0 7201 1871 6 (pb). 23/10/87. 

Simpson, A. W. B. Legal Theory and Legal History: 

Essays on the common law 

Hambkdon. 432pp. £25. 0 907628 83 4. 9/87. 

Literature and criticism 

Alter, Robert, and Frank Kermode, editors The 

Literary Guide to the Bible 

Collins. 678pp. £20. 0 00 217439 1. 7/12/87. 

Boorman, S. C. Human Conflict in Shakespeare 
Routiedge and Began PauL 324pp. £25. 0 7102 1164 3. 
19/11/87. 

Qaikell, Elizabeth; editor Angus Easson Wives and 
Daughters (World’s Classics) 

Oifori UP. 740pp. £J.95 (paperback ). 0 19 281702 7. 
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Goldberg, Homer, editor Henry Fielding, "Joseph 
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(Norton Critical Edition) 

Norton. 496pp. £18 9 5 (hardcover), £6.50 (paperback). 

0 39J 02422 9 (he), 0 393 95555 9 (pb). 21/10/87. 

Hassan, Ihab The Postmodern Turn: Essays in 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel; editor Brian Harding Young 
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Macmillan. 114pp. £25. 0 333 42870 ft. 26/11/87. 
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Cambridge UP. 63p P .. Ittta. £4.95/57.95 (paperback). 
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Verso. 327pp. £29.95 (hardcover). £9 95 (paperback). 

0 86091 184 5 (he), 0 86091 896 3 (pb). 26/1 1/87. 
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MIT. 171pp. £17.95. 0262061066. 15H0IB7. 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. — 

mos, rccen. book i. Honour Amo,* Men ***** 

NUIcolm Bowk U the author of Freud, P", M i Lacm: Theory fiction, 1987. and Mall«r,„/a„d ,h'Ar, oj 
Being Difficult, 1978. , fT . 

Philip Brady is Reader in German at Birkbeck College, University of Lond . 

at College of Farther EdlMtion. His book The French Through 

HnUCBa^ibooiniBClu6c Under the Sktn:ThedealhotwhUeRhodesta..Hii 1968; The yearofthebarnceaes 

will be published in the New Year. 

John Clute's novel The Di*/i*A«rWMgftrty was published in 1977. o r iii sh Academy He is the author 

Mi 

Elizabeth Cowling is a lecturer in the History ol Art at Ihe University of ® ’ n lion 0 j poetry, 

Elaine Felnsteln’s biography A Cop/fve Lion: The life of Marina Tsvetayevo, and hercollecbon of poe ry. 
Badlands, were both published earlier this year. . 

Helen fcnsome is a trainee clinical psychologist at Farnborough Hospital, London. 

Victoria G lend! lining's biography Rebecca V/est appeared ear Her this ye . 

R. W. lUrrls is the author of Clarendon ^iuir ^wlth John Onions, of Poelry of the Great War: 

Dominic Hibberd is the author of Owen jhePoet, and I coed , 

A n anthology, both of which were published last year. ., K ,c the qu p an Out, was 

■ to Jack write. Cor the Observer. A collection of his joumalum on Britain, Before Ihe OH Ran tru 
published in May. ,009 

JohnMor timer's autobiography Clinging to the Wreckage ms publishedml . 

Brian Morton is Literary Editor of The Hines Higher Education published 

' DavidNokes’sMerynnd^ 

The French Officer Corps under Marshal Petaln, 19M>. , f r bridae and aulhorof 77ie Physics 

Potter'll Senior Lecturer in English a . 1 ‘p® HP\y cr1 ^ Lc ccs cr ^ he ^ ° cncrD ^ 

- and Four of the Revels History of Drama In &igf ■ . • ». inn " 

. r.-pavld Pryce-Jones’s books I ncludc Cyril Connolly: Joitmol 

C'.; S. Scbbenbnum’s most recent publjcalion is His books include Oswald Mosley, 

; Goiutnbiq Oniverrity- . . ,. '1;'. . ' r inlversitv of Cotubridge. He Is editorOf 77ie Experience 

Sarry 8upp)e is Professor of Economic History at tbe Uni ve rel y 

, of B<bnotmc Growth, ,1 963. i *■.. ] ; 

Sj 40 ^niptay of Jean Oeiiek. and his 


Dtckun, Tony, and David Judge, editors The Politics Ing 

of Industrial Closure ... Jhi 

Macmillan. 201pp. £27.50 (hardcover), £9.50 (paperback). 

0 333 40492 0 (he). 0 333 40493 9 ( pb). 20/10/87. 

Foster, Dun, Dennis Davis Hnd Diane Sadler Detention ^ 
and Torture in South Africa 

Curre y. 25 Opp. £19.50 (hardcover), £7 . 95 (paperback). Nl 

0 85255 317 X (he), 085255 318 8 (pb). J^/1 1/87. . . . jqj 

Greenleef, W. H.The British Political Tradition, vol 
3: A Much Governed Nation, part I 

Methuen. 527pp. £55. 0 416 36820 4. 15/10/87. O 

Greenleaf, W. H. The British Political Tradition, vol p, 

3: A Much Governed Nation, part 2 & 

Methuen. 5I4pp. £55. 0 416 02152 2. 15/10/87. 

Hamtp, Martin, and William L. Miller Elections and 
Voien: A comparative introduction Q 

Macmillan. 287pp. £25 ( hardcover), £7.95 (paperback). at 

0 333 34759 5 (he), 0 333 34760 9 (pb). 20/11/87, R 

LaPalnmbara, Joseph Democracy itaUan Style 
Yale UP. 308pp. £14.25/525. 030003913 1. 26/11/87. * 

Liska, George Rethinking US-Sbvlci Relations 
Oxford; Blackwell. 23lpp- £25. 0 63! 15511 2. 19/11/87. S 
O’Day. Alan, editor Reactions to Irish Nationalism l 1 

Hambledon. 401pp. £25. 0 907628 85 0. S 

Young, John Robert The Dragon’s Teeth: Inside g 

££j .ta. M.V. OM 170680 7. 1 

S/ll/87. ' 
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Psychology and medicine i 

Ortega y Gasset, Jos*; translated by Jorge Garefa- i 

Gdmez Psychological Investigations 
Norton. 254pp. £14.95. 0393 02401 6. 14/10/87. 

Reference books 

Andrews, Robert The Routiedge Dictionary of 

ftp" "«“■ Wr 02.0. o 7 102 <ms >. 

5/11/87. 

Religion 

Dlepbouse, David J. Pastors and Pluralism in 
Wflrttembeig 1918-1933 «-»,«*«■, i 

Guildford: Princeton UP. 393pp. £31. 0 691 OSSOT 7. 

11/12/87. . 

In The History of Books: A guide to selected 
resources in the Library of Congress by Alice 
D Schreyer (221pp. Washington: Library of 
Conarcss. $15. 0 8444 0536 1 . US Government 
Printing Office stock no 030 001 00117 2) the 
appropriate printed and manuscript collections 
are described under their divisional heads. 
Each section is introduced by a brief historical 
sketch, and. notes on their composition empha- 
size both the manner in which they have been 
assembled and .ways in which they can be 
exploited. The focus is naturally on American, 
topics, but many of the printed collections, as 
well as : papers from J. Q. Halliwell-Phillipps 

and Sir Frederic Madden, or quasi-intern ntion- 

al sources such as the Ticknor papers or the 
American copyright records, make the.suryey 
of relevance to studies of the history Of .books 
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The Liberated Page , edited by Herbert 
Spencer (Lund Humphries. 230pp. £30. 0 
85332 518 3) reprints seventeen articles pub- 
lished in Typographica in the 1960s, chosen for 
their common theme of attempts to libe rate the 
printed image from the constraints of a page. 
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